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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Pocono  Manor,  Pocono,  October  22- 
25.  The  sessions  will  begin  Tuesday 
evening,  October  22,  and  close  Friday 
afternoon  in  time  for  those  who  must  be 
on  duty  on  Saturday  to  reach  home  com- 
fortably. Wednesday  afternoon  will  be 
kept  free  for  play ; Thursday  will  be 
county  library  and  trustees’  day ; Fri- 
day will  be  college  and  reference  section 
day.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  plans 
for  the  meeting  have  been  seriously  de- 
layed by  the  illness  of  Dr.  Connelly,  the 
president,  for  he  wants  some  constructive 
work  done  as  well  as  an  entertaining  pro- 
gram. 

Pennsylvania  libraries  have  reached  a 
critical  period.  Advantage  must  be 
taken,  promptly,  of  the  great  interest 
aroused  by  the  various  types  of  pub- 
licity work  of  the  last  year  or  more,  to 
get  increased  facilities  for  existing  li- 
braries and  the  creation  of  new  county 
libraries. 


We  must  not  lose  our  advantage  gained 
nor  let  the  fire  die  out.  Surely,  quietly, 
effectively,  librarians,  trustees  and  all 
others  who  have  caught  the  vision  must 
work  doubly  hard  to  make  this  vision  a 
reality. 

Each  library  group,  each  organization 
interested,  the  state  library  department 
and  every  individual  who  is  ready  to  work 
for  our  great  recreational,  educational 
and  cultural  project  must  get  together 
and  plan  how  to  meet  our  needs. 

There  are  some  kinks  to  be  taken  out 
of  our  good  library  law — we  shall  need 
the  help  of  lawyers  and  the  Legislature  ; 
financial  aid  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
place  our  libraries,  existing  as  well  as 
prospective  ones,  on  the  right  basis — 
where  shall  this  aid  be  secured?  Shall 
it  be  state  aid,  or  from  a private  fund? 
Again  we  shall  need  help. 

All  this  may  affect  every  public  library 
in  the  state.  So  every  library  should  be 
represented  at  the  meeting  by  the  li- 
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brarian  and  at  least  one  trustee.  The 
trustees  hold  in  their  hands  the  real 
power.  All  we  need  may  be  accomplished 
by  a group  of  trustees,  who  are  sincerely 
interested  and  willing  to  work  for  their 
objective. 

Other  organizations  have  spent  money 
and  effort  for  "the  cause”  in  some  form 
within  the  year — the  State  Federation 
of  Pennsylvania  Women,  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  the  Grange,  the 
Swarthmore  Chautauqua.  Isn’t  it  the 
turn  of  the  libraries  now? 

This  year  we  have  a unique  oppor- 
tunity. The  President  of  the  P.  L.  A. 
wants  the  association  to  accomplish  some- 
thing effective  for  county  libraries ; the 
public  sentiment  has  been  assiduously  cul- 
tivated so  as  to  be  ready  for  them  ; your 
state  department  has  given  them  the 
first  place  in  its  work.  Why  not  come 
to  the  meeting — only  three  hotel-days  and 
in  a gorgeous  setting,  such  as  James 
Bryce  said  was  worth  a trip  across  the 
ocean  to  see — determined  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  for  your  own  library  and  for 
your  county. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  our  library 
progress  be  assured — and  this  includes 
your  library  and  your  county. 

Dr.  Connelly  has  had  a fiendish  time 
of  it,  but  he  is  going  to  have  a good 
meeting.  He  has  not  given  up.  Let’s 
get  back  of  him  and  his  meeting ; have 
a rattling  good  time,  as  we  always  do 
in  that  region  in  October,  and  incidentally 
make  some  library  history. 

A.  A.  M. 


SOME  TRENDS  IN  RECENT 
BIOGRAPHY 

By  Dr.  H.  W.  Robbins 

Bucknell  University 

Paper  read  at  the  West  Branch  District 
Library  Meeting,  Northumberland, 
May  21,  1929. 

When  Miss  Martin  honored  me  with 
the  invitation  to  present  a paper  to  you 
this  afternoon,  she  said  that  the  subject 
should  be  some  phase  of  current  non-fic- 
tion. My  first  impulse  was  to  startle 
you  with  a statement  to  the  effect  that 


there  is  no  more  non-fiction,  and  so  avoid 
the  necessity  of  discussing  it.  This  would 
not  have  been  a strictly  honest  statement, 
and  I had  no  desire  to  avoid  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  my  paper ; so  I am  glad 
that  the  subject  has  been  modified.  But 
one  could  make  out  a pretty  good  case 
for  the  disappearance  of  a large  part  of 
what  we  once  classified  as  non-fiction. 
The  old  factual  treatises  are  in  many 
subjects  giving  way  to  more  humanized 
books  that  in  many  cases  approach  liter- 
ature closely.  We  have  outlines  of  art, 
outlines  of  philosophy,  and  outlines  of 
science  that  attempt  to  make  their  sub- 
jects hnderstandable  and  interesting — 
and  often  succeed  not  only  in  that  but 
in  making  them  even  more  dependable 
than  ever  while  making  them  often  even 
fascinating.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
seen  during  the  last  few  years  the  extra- 
ordinary attainments  of  non-fiction,  so- 
called,  in  the  lists  of  best  sellers. 

Of  course  books  which  occupy  the 
border  line  between  fiction  and  non-fic- 
tion are  no  new  thing.  The  classic  ex- 
ample is  Defoe’s  “History  of  the  Plague 
Year,”  which  has  in  many  libraries  been 
classified  as  history  though  critics  tell 
us  that  it  is  almost  pure  fiction.  Defoe 
knew  how  to  make  history  interesting, 
and  in  the  case  of  this  book  he  made 
fiction  so  apparently  historical  that  it 
deceived  most  of  his  readers.  But  such 
works  have  appeared  only  sporadically 
until  within  recent  years.  Now  they 
flood  the  market.  I suppose  we  must 
give  H.  G.  Wells  credit  for  starting  the 
movement  with  his  “Outline  of  History” 
which  succeeded  in  making  the  whole 
sweep  of  chronology  understandable  and 
fairly  interesting  with  but  slight  sacri- 
fice of  accuracy.  But  I believe  it  was 
Will  Durant’s  “Story  of  Philosophy” 
that  in  1926  first  broke  into  the  ranks 
of  best  sellers.  The  latest  book  of  this 
kind  that  I have  got  hold  of  is  Edding- 
ton’s "Nature  of  the  Physical  World,” 
which  attempts  to  popularize  the  Ein- 
stein theory.  It  does  not  succeed  com- 
pletely, but  it  is  an  almost  readable  book 
on  the  subject,  and  any  approach  to 
success  may  be  considered  as  remarkable. 
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Historical  fiction  has  been  popular  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  From 
the  time  of  Scott  we  have  had  a constant 
succession  of  novels  and  romances  in  his- 
torical settings.  Every  nineteenth  cen- 
tury n o v e 1 i s t — Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  Meredith,  Stevenson — felt 
forced  to  try  his  hand  at  at  least  one 
piece  of  historical  fiction.  Novels  of  this 
type  have  usually  appeared  in  a flood 
within  a few  years  after  each  war.  Our 
Civil  War  produced  a stream  of  historical 
fiction  which  has  not  yet  dried  up.  It 
is  time  for  such  a result  from  the  World 
War,  but  the  really  historical  novels  we 
have  had  based  upon  it  are  few  in  num- 
ber. Our  war  novels  have  been  more 
largely  psychological  than  historical. 
Since  the  World  War  not  more  than  fifty 
historical  romances  have  appeared ; and 
many  of  these  have  taken  previous  wars 
as  their  setting,  as  did  Morrow’s  “Story 
of  Lincoln.”  What  is  the  reason  for 
this  dearth  of  historical  fiction  at  the 
present  time?  We  are  more  than  ever 
interested  in  history,  but  we  are  not 
reading  historical  romances.  I think  the 
answer  to  our  question  is  easy.  We  are 
not  reading  historical  fiction  because  we 
have  something  better  to  read.  In  place 
f historical  fiction,  there  has  appeared 
ing  the  last  eight  years,  a large  num- 
r of  books  of  biography,  which  present 
history  in  an  attractive  form  and  force- 
ful fashion,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
scholarly  productions,  and  which  have 
at  the  same  time  the  "qualities  which  en- 
title them  to  be  classed  as  literature.  It 
is  my  intention  to  speak  of  these  books 
as  examples  of  the  type  which  occupies 
the  border-line  position  between  history 
and  literature — to  point  out  the  good  and 
the  bad,  as  I see  it,  in  their  presentations 
— in  a word,  to  evaluate  them  and  see  to 
what  extent  they  may  properly  be  said 
to  belong  either  to  literature  or  to  his- 
tory— to  fiction  or  non-fiction. 

In  our  study  of  English  composition 
we  distinguish  several  kinds  of  expository 
narrative.  The  one  most  like  pure  nar- 
ration is,  perhaps,  autobiography.  It  is 
analytical  enough  to  make  it  expository, 
but  otherwise  it  is  like  fiction  founded 


on  fact.  Historical  narrative  is  likewise 
analytical,  but  it  is  also  critical.  Thus 
it  comes  a step  nearer  being  pure  expo- 
sition. And  many  of  the  biographies  that 
have  been  written  lately  combine  the 
best  qualities  of  uctional  narrative  with 
the  best  qualities  of  historical  writing. 
They  are  expository  narrative  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
eight  years  that  we  have  had  books  of 
precisely  this  kind.  They  are  a new 
thing  in  literature  and  in  history.  They 
have  become  best  sellers  along  with  the 
novels.  And  their  success  has  depended 
upon  two  things : they  are  so  interest- 
ingly written  that  they  fascinate  the  pub- 
lic ; and  their  scholarly  presentation  of 
facts  forces  the  critic  to  accept  them  as 
fundamentally  true.  We  have  before  this 
had  interesting  historical  fiction  and  ac- 
curate expository  history — but  never  such 
a combination  of  the  two.  In  literary 
biography  notable  examples  of  such  books 
are  the  life  of  Shelley  entitled  “Ariel,” 
“The  Exquisite  Tragedy”  of  John  Rus- 
kin,  “Francois  Villon”  by  Lewis,  and  the 
life  of  Byron  called  “Glorious  Apollo.” 
Besides  these,  most  of  the  biographies  of 
this  type  have  dealt  with  history  rather 
than  with  literature. 

It  was  Lincoln  Strachey’s  “Queen  Vic- 
toria,” published  in  1921,  that  set  the 
pace  for  the  contemporary  trend  in  fic- 
tional biography.  That  book  for  the  first 
time  in  a notable  literary  work  of  in- 
teresting style  stripped  the  veil  woven 
of  adulation  from  a great  historical  figure 
and  allowed  the  reader  to  see  the  real 
woman  undisguised.  Two  years  later  in 
this  country  W.  E.  Woodward  in  his 
novel  called  “Bunk”  began  what  he  called 
“the  debunking  of  hist,”  took  up  the 
campaign  against  historical  mythifieation. 
The  methods  of  the  two  writers  are  es- 
sentially the  same.  Each  seeks  a for- 
mula by  which  to  explain  the  character 
of  his  subject ; each  records  minute  and 
seemingly  inconsequential  incidents  that 
tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  for- 
mula or  throw  light  on  events  and  actions 
otherwise  difficult  to  understand ; and 
each  author  succeeds  in  humanizing  his- 
torical characters  that  have  hitherto  be-  , 
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surrounded  with  the  halo  of  the  super- 
natural. On  the  other  hand,  both  incline 
inward  sensationalism,  both  interpret 
facts  as  pleases  them,  and  both  depend 
too  much  upon  their  chosen  formulas.  I 
want  to  illustrate  these  points  by  refer- 
ence to  several  of  the  books  of  these  two 
men. 

Lincoln  Strachey,  in  his  latest  book, 
‘'Elizabeth  and  Essex,”  finds  sexual  re- 
pression and  temperamental  indecision 
the  factors  that  he  makes  into  formulas 
to  explain  the  acts  of  the  Virgin  Queen. 
And  he  makes  out  a plausible  case.  In- 
decision has  been  fatal  to  more  than  one 
monarch,  but  by  it  Elizabeth  was  almost 
always  rescued,  as  by  a miracle,  from  dis- 
aster. Strachey  enforces  his  explana- 
tion with  many  incidents.  Only  once, 
when  it  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  cap- 
ture Calais  because  she  countermanded 
her  orders  for  a relief  expedition,  did 
the  result  of  her  indecision  prove  un- 
fortunate. She  did,  however,  make  up 
her  mind  on  occasions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  in  that  of 
Essex ; and  so  the  formula  does  not  al- 
ways work.  But  it  serves  Strachey  very 
well,  and  his  application  of  it  to  some 
of  the  confused  events  of  her  reign  is 
most  illuminating. 

But  though  his  facts  seem  unimpeach- 
able and  his  formulas  generally  valid, 
Strachey’s  interpretation  is  not  always 
to  be  accepted.  For  instance,  I feel  his 
account  of  Bacon  to  be  based  on  facts, 
but  I am  unable  entirely  to  acquiesce 
in  his  giving  him  the  role  that  he  does 
in  the  tragedy.  This  is  a part  of  his 
description  of  Bacon  : 

The  detachment  of  speculation,  the 
intensity  of  personal  pride,  the  uneasi- 
ness of  nervous  sensibility,  the  urgency 
of  ambition,  the  opulence  of  superb 
taste — these  qualities,  blending,  twist- 
ing, flashing  together,  give  to  his  secret 
spirit  the  subtle  and  glittering  super- 
ficies of  a serpent.  A serpent,  indeed, 
might  well  have  been  his  chosen  em- 
blem— the  wise,  sinuous,  dangerous 
creature,  offspring  of  mystery  and  the 
beautiful  earth.  . . Intellect,  not  feel- 
ing, was  the  material  out  of  which  his 


gorgeous  and  pregnant  sentences  were 
made.  Intellect ! It  was  the  common 
factor  in  all  the  variations  of  his  spirit ; 
it  was  the  backbone  of  the  wonderful 
snake. 

On  the  snakey  basis  of  this  picture — 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  inaccurate  in  it- 
self— Strachey  makes  Bacon  the  villain 
of  the  Essex  tragedy  ; whereas  he  might 
perhaps  as  easily  made  of  him  a tragic 
hero. 

The  fact  is  that  this  new  kind  of  biog- 
raphy, because  it  is  so  interestingly  sen- 
sational in  its  interpretations,  needs  al- 
most as  much  as  the  older  uncritical 
biography  and  history  to  be  read  with  a 
critical  attitude — by  readers  who  will 
make  their  own  interpretations  of  the 
facts  presented — interpretations  which 
may  or  may  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
writers. 

In  “Eminent  Victorians,”  with  the 
death  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  1910, 
Strachey  comes  nearer  to  our  own  time 
than  he  does  even  in  “Queen  Victoria.” 
Cardinal  Manning,  Thomas  Arnold,  and 
George  Gordon  are  the  other  titular  char- 
acters of  this  book.  All  four  are  pre- 
sented largely  in  the  light  of  their  re- 
ligious enthusiasms — Manning  and  Ar- 
nold as  examples  of  steady  adherence  to 
orthodox  faiths — Gordon  and  Florence 
Nightingale  as  no  less  steady  in  such  ad- 
herence, but  even  more  as  examples  of 
demonaical  possession.  In  these  two 
cases  a sense  of  the  futility  of  life  is 
depicted  as  goading  them  on  to  excesses 
of  homicidal  or  suicidal  activity — fruitful 
in  the  case  of  Florence  Nightingale,  fu- 
tile in  that  of  Chinese  Gordon. 

Shortest  and  weakest  is  the  biography 
of  Thomas  Arnold,  which  is  chiefly  not- 
able for  the  pathetic  persistence  of  the 
picture  Strachey  draws  of  the  somewhat 
puzzled  Victorian  gentleman — puzzled 
with  the  scheme  of  things  and  taking  con- 
stant refuge  in  vague  generalities.  Glit- 
tering generalities  constitute  his  formula. 

The  biography  of  Manning  is  some- 
what more  notable,  but  perhaps  more  for 
the  incidental  portraits  than  for  the 
study  of  Manning  himself.  Much  space 
is  devoted  to  Newman  and  his  resolute 
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struggles  against  the  irreligion  of  his 
times — struggles  that  finally  drove  him 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I 
found  most  interesting  the  passage  that 
describes  Newman's  final  decision  on  this 
point.  It  seems  almost  ridiculous,  but 
the  very  minuteness  of  this  incident  upon 
which  the  significance  depends  makes  the 
situation  more  real  to  the  reader.  New- 
man had  already  been  to  Rome  for  an 
audience  with  the  Pope,  but  was  persist- 
ing in  his  position  as  leader  of  the  high- 
< hurch  Episcopalians.  Straehey  tells  the 
incident  thus : 

The  English  Roman  Catholics  were 
growing  impatient ; was  the  great  con- 
version never  coming,  for  which  they 
had  prayed  so  fervently  and  so  long? 
Dr.  Wiseman,  at  the  head  of  them,  was 
watching  and  waiting  with  especial 
eagerness.  His  hand  was  held  out 
under  the  ripening  fruit ; the  delicious 
morsel  seemed  to  be  trembling  on  its 
stem  ; and  yet  it  did  not  fall.  At  last, 
unable  to  bear  the  suspense  any  longer, 
he  dispatched  ...  an  old  pupil  of 
Newman’s,  who  had  lately  joined  the 
Roman  Communion,  with  instructions 
...  to  see  how  the  land  lay. 
Newman  received  Father  Smith  in  the 
black  costume  of  an  Episcopal  ecclesias- 
tic, but  carefullv  avoided  the  subject  of 
’•eligion.  The  visit  seemed  to  he  without 
result.  Rut 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the 
emissary  rushed  back  post-haste  to  Dr. 
Wiseman.  “All  is  well,”  he  exclaimed, 
“Newman  no  longer  considers  that  he 
is  in  Anglican  orders.”  “Praise  be  to 
God !”  answered  Dr.  Wiseman,  “But 
how  do  you  know?” 

Father  Smith  explained  that  during  his 
visit  Newman  had  come  down  to  dinner 
in  a pair  of  grey  trousers. 

“Oh,  is  that  all?  My  dear  father, 
how  can  you  be  so  foolish”  (said  Dr. 
Wiseman).  Rut  Father  Smith  was  not 
to  be  shaken.  “I  know  the  man,”  he 

' id,  “and  I know  what  it  means. 
Newman  will  come,  and  he  will  come 
quickly.”  And  Father  Smith  was  right. 
r”’'ese  two  biographies  of  Arnold  and 
Manning  throw  new  light  on  the  religious 


situation  in  Victorian  England,  and  upon 
the  political  relationship  of  the  church 
and  the  state. 

The  sketch  entitled,  “The  End  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon,”  makes  one  see  not  only  a 
clear  portrait  of  that  famous  man  hut 
also  a picture  of  the  whole  English  dip- 
lomatic machine — a picture  not  to  be 
understood  except  by  implication,  but 
whose  implications  Straehey  makes  very 
clear.  The  climax  comes,  of  course,  with 
the  political  maneuvers  that  led  up  to 
Gordon’s  death.  He  had  been  invested 
with  an  appointment  as  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  Sudan  and  had  been  sent  to 
Khartoum,  which  was  in  a serious  situ- 
ation as  a result  of  a native  uprising. 
Ostensibly,  he  was  to  report  on  the  situ- 
ation and  conduct  an  evacuation  of  the 
place.  But  nobody  who  knew  General 
Gordon  had  any  idea  that  such  a re- 
doubtable fighter  would  do  any  such 
thing.  He  would  hang  on  to  the  city 
and  compel  the  Government  to  send  a 
relief  expedition  which  would  incident- 
ally crush  the  rebellion  and  rehabilitate 
English  control  of  that  part  of  Africa. 
Lord  Hartington,  who  was  one  of  those 
chiefly  responsible  for  Gordon’s  appoint- 
ment, had  failed  to  see  that  the  imperial- 
ists were  back  of  it.  Strachey’s  account 
of  the  expedition  sent  to  relieve  Gordon 
|'K'  of  his  best  passages: 

Lord  Hartington’s  conscience  was  of 
a piece  with  the  rest  of  him.  It  was 
not,  like  Mr.  Gladstone's,  a salamander- 
conscience  . . . nor  was  it,  like  Gor- 
don’s a restless  conscience  ...  It  was 
a commonplace  affair  . . . One  other 
characteristic  . . . completes  the  por- 
trait : Lord  Hartington  was  slow.  He 
was  slow  in  movement,  slow  in  ap- 
prehension, slow  in  thought  and  the 
communication  of  thought,  slow  to  de- 
cide, and  slow  to  act  . . . Seven  stages 
may  be  discerned  in  the  history  of 
Lord  Hartington’s  influence  upon  the 
fate  of  General  Gordon.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  stage  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  he  was  responsible  for 
Gordon’s  appointment  to  Khartoum. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  he  had  per- 
ceived that  his  conscience  would  not 
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allow  him  to  remain  inactive  in  the 
face  of  Gordon’s  danger.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  he  had  made  an  attempt 
to  induce  the  Cabinet  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  Gordon’s  relief.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  he  had  realized  that 
the  Cabinet  had  decided  to  postpone  the 
relief  of  Gordon  indefinitely. 

Gladstone  had  allowed  Gordon  to  be 
sent  to  the  Sudan,  but  had  no  intention 
of  supporting  him  beyond  the  definite 
point  of  his  orders. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  put 
pressure  upon  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  he  had  attempted  to 
put  pressure  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
had  not  succeeded.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventh  he  had  succeeded  in  putting 
pressure  upon  Mr.  Gladstone ; the  re- 
lief expedition  had  been  ordered ; he 
could  do  no  more  . . . But  it  took  him 
more  than  three  months  to  come  to 
this  conclusion. 

Governmental  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
preparedness  now  stand  out  strongly  in 
the  account. 

The  delay  of  the  expedition  was  even 
more  serious  . . . Lord  Wolseley  had 
made  most  elaborate  preparations  . . . 
but  . . . when  his  preparations  were 
at  last  complete,  it  was  found  that  the 
Nile  had  sunk  so  low  that  the  Flotillas 
. . . would  be  unable  to  surmount  the 
cataracts  . . . But  no  preparations  for 
land  transport  had  been  made ; weeks 
elapsed  before  a sufficient  number  of 
camels  could  be  collected ; and  more 
weeks  before  those  collected  were 
trained  for  a military  march. 

On  December  14,  1884,  Gordon  sent  his 
last  message  down  the  river.  He  esti- 
mated that  two  hundred  men  could  re- 
lieve him,  but  that  he  could  hold  out 
only  ten  days  longer.  Forty-five  days 
afterward  Lord  Wolseley’s  ten  thousand 
troops  arrived ; but  they  were  too  late. 
Evhartoum  had  fallen  two  days  before, 
and  Gordon’s  severed  head  was  now  deco- 
rating a Mohammedan  palisade. 

The  revelation  which  Strachey  gives 
here  of  government  and  military  ineffi- 
ciency is  as  nothing  however  compared 


to  that  in  his  story  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale. The  account  of  the  hospital  con- 
ditions which  she  found  in  Constanti- 
nople reminded  me  of  a medical  history 
which  I once  read  of  our  Civil  War — a 
war  that  began  five  years  after  she  ended 
her  work  in  the  Crimea,  and  whose  medi- 
cal and  surgical  inadequacies  were  miti- 
gated only  by  the  fact  that  it  was  fought 
at  home  rather  than  in  a foreign  land. 
Her  experience  there  made  her  a leader 
in  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
trained  nursing,  for  hospital  improvement, 
and  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
medical  corps.  These  she  accomplished, 
but  she  failed  when  she  attempted  the 
greater  task  of  reorganizing  the  whole 
army  system  in  the  interests  of  greater 
preparedness.  And  it  is  in  connection 
with  this  failure  that  Strachey  indulges 
in  characteristic  irony  over  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  brooch  that  Prince  Albert 
had  presented  her  in  gratitude  for  her 
work  in  the  Crimea.  The  inscription 
read,  “Blessed  are  the  merciful.”  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  was  merciful  to  the 
war  sufferers,  but  not  to  herself  nor  to 
her  colleagues.  A powerful  passage  de- 
scribes her  mercilessness  toward  her  best 
friend.  She  worked  for  the  reform  of 
the  War  Office  thru  Sidney  Herbert,  who 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  But 
Herbert  had  to  fight  single-handed  the 
whole  force  of  official  procrastination 
which  he  found  there. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  desperate ; 
and,  as  it  proceeded,  it  gradually  be- 
came evident  to  Miss  Nightingale  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  Sidney 
Herbert.  What  was  it?  His  health, 
never  very  strong,  was,  he  said,  in  danger 
of  collapsing  under  the  strain  of  his 
work  . . . The  doctors  were  consulted, 
and  declared  that,  above  all  things,  what 
was  necessary  was  rest.  Rest ! She 
grew  seriously  alarmed  . . . She  was 
not  to  be  put  aside  by  the  doctors ; they 
were  talking  nonsense ; the  necessary 
thing  was  not  rest  but  reform  of  the 
War  Office  . . . She  expostulated  vehe- 
mently, passionately  . . . He  could  not 
resist  . . . He  remained  in  the  War  Of- 
fice . . . But  the  strain  upon  him  was 
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greater  than  she  perhaps  could  realize. 
Besides  the  intestine  war  in  his  office, 
he  had  to  face  a constant  battle  in  the 
cabinet  with  Mr.  Gladstone  . . . He  was 
attacked  by  fainting  fits  ; and  there  were 
some  days  when  he  could  only  just  keep 
himself  going  by  gulps  of  brandy.  Miss 
Nightingale  spurred  him  forward  . . . 
He  dragged  himself  away  from  her, 
dragged  himself  to  Spa,  hoping  vainly  for 
a return  of  health  ; and  then,  despairing, 
back  again  to  England,  to  Wilton,  to 
the  majestic  house  standing  there  re- 
splendent in  the  summer  sunshine,  among 
the  great  cedars  which  had  lent  their 
shade  to  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  and  all  those 
familiar,  darling  haunts  which  he  loved 
. . .and  at  Wilton  he  died. 

Turning  now  from  the  English  Strachey 
to  the  American,  Woodward,  we  find 
ourselves  reading  equally  interesting  biog- 
raphy, equally  penetrating  analysis, 
equally  critical  presentation  of  history. 
But  of  the  two  men,  Strachey  has  the 
finer  style — whatever  we  may  mean  by 
that — and  Woodward’s  books,  somewhat 
lacking  in  style,  are  further  deformed  by 
a tendency  towards  sometimes  undignified 
controversy.  Strachey's  formulas  are 
better  than  Woodward’s.  The  latter  calls 
Washington  a “thinking  hand”  to  ex- 
press the  fact  that  our  first  president 
was  a man  of  action  rather  than  a 
theorist.  He  calls  Grant  a “zoophile” — 
so  much  a lover  of  animals  that  he  con- 
sidered men  lightly.  The  applications 
Woodward  makes  are  interesting,  but 
not  always  convincing. 

Woodward's  “George  Washington,  the 
Tillage  and  the  Man,”  has  been  greeted 
with  the  highest  praise  and  the  deepest 
denunciation.  It  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
much  of  the  praise,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  be  open  to  considerable  adverse  criti- 
cism. Many  of  the  leading  newspapers 
have  acclaimed  it  as  “the  finest  biography 
of  Washington  yet  published  and  the 
best  picture  of  Revolutionary  times.”  It 
certainly  puts  us  much  more  closely  in 
touch  with  realities  than  have  previous 
histories  and  biographies ; but  it  is 
marred  with  sensationalism,  and  with 
attacks  upon  previous  historians  that  do 


not  always  seem  either  necessary  or  in 
good  taste. 

I think  Woodward  is  honest  in  his  at- 
tempt to  make  a clear  portrayal,  and 
Xirobably  he  is  possessed  of  adequate  evi- 
dence to  base  his  conclusions  upon.  But 
his  manner  is  something  like  that  of  a 
boy  with  a chip  on  his  shoulder ; he  is 
daring  the  critics  to  find  fault  with  him. 
An  unimportant  passage  early  in  the  book 
struck  my  attention.  Discussing  the 
question  whether  Washington  married 
for  money  or  not,  Woodward  says, 

In  trying  to  handle  the  subject  in 
a manner  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  Truth  as  well  as  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  historians 
have  performed  some  feats  of  literary 
subtlety  which  should  certainly  be 
studied  by  those  interested  in  the  flex- 
ibility of  words. 

Now  I don’t  think  any  of  us  want  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  opposition  to 
truth  just  because  it  happens  to  hurt 
our  own  pride.  As  an  officer  of  the 
American  Legion  has  said  of  Woodward’s 
book  : 

It  hardly  seems  . . . that  the  red- 
blooded  patriot  could  admire  the  na- 
tional heroes  of  the  past  less  because 
he  has  discovered  them  to  be  very  hu- 
man individuals  rather  than  transient 
visitors  from  Olympus. 

Mr.  Woodward  himself  seems  willing 
to  take  his  share  of  injured  pride,  unless 
I misread  another  passage.  Speaking  of 
the  character  of  the  Puritan  colonists, 
he  says, 

Many  of  the  Puritans  were  lazy,  and 
some  were  drunken.  They  had  to  set 
up  stocks  for  offenders  almost  as  soon 
as  they  arrived;  and  James  Woodward, 
the  first  man  put  in  them,  was  sen- 
tenced “for  being  drunk  at  the  Newe- 
towne.” 

If  the  colonial  James  Woodward  was 
not  an  ancestor  of  the  author,  the  latter 
is  at  least  a namesake. 

Without  attempting  to  deal  with  many 
of  the  faults  of  Mr.  Woodward’s  book, 
I want  to  glance  at  a few  of  the  good 
points.  A distinction  that  was  new  to 
me,  and  one  which,  I think,  should  be 
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valuable  to  the  student  of  history,  is  to 
be  found  in  Woodward's  analysis  of  the 
Revolution  near  its  beginning.  He  says, 
In  all  this  muddled  strife  one  may 
discern  two  streams  of  revolutionary 
impulse.  One  was  the  revolt  of  the 
proprietary  class — the  merchants, 
planters,  lawyers,  shipowners,  and  dis- 
tiller— against  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical domination  of  the  English.  The 
other  was  a muscular,  inarticulate  re- 
bellion of  the  working  people — the 
small  farmers,  the  mechanics,  the  vote- 
less, the  land-less — against  the  grow- 
ing power  of  wealth,  either  English  or 
colonial  ...  I shall  call  the  revolt 
of  the  proprietary  class  the  Imperial 
Civil  War ; . . . the  other — that  of  the 
working  class — I shall  call  the  People’s 
Revolution. 

The  aims  of  the  two  movements  were 
entirely  different,  and  the  means  used  to 
carry  out  their  aims  were  frequently  con- 
flicting. This  explains  many  things  in 
the  long-drawn-out  struggle  that  cannot 
be  adequately  explained  on  the  ground 
of  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  loyal- 
ist tories  in  the  colonies,  or  on  the  ground 
of  the  military  incompetence  of  both 
British  and  Americans.  We  see  from 
Woodward’s  analysis  that  the  war  need 
have  been  but  half  as  long  had  it  been 
conducted  with  unified  aim  and  consist- 
ent plan. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  book 
is  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill ; and  Woodward  is  also  at  his  best 
in  describing  the  effect  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  on  George  Washington.  Let  me 
quote  again  : 

The  redcoats  were  met  by  embattled 
farmers  who  fired  the  shot  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  heard  around  the 
world.  It  may  not  have  been  heard 
around  the  world,  but  it  was  heard  as 
far  as  Virginia.  Colonel  George  Wash 
ington  heard  it,  and  when  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  convened  in 
Philadelphia  he  appeared  in  his  uni- 
form, the  only  man  on  the  floor  so  at- 
tired . . . He  sat  in  Congress,  uay 
after  day,  a silent  member — silent  in 


speech,  but  loud  in  military  garments. 
It  was  his  way  of  saying  that  war  was 
inevitable,  and  that  he  was  ready.  The 
fox-hunter  had  come  out  of  his  serene 
noon  of  land,  horses,  and  dogs,  to  sit 
in  meditation  . . . Rather  dramatic, 
in  a way ! Every  visitor  who  hung 
around  the  door  naturally  inquired, 
‘•And  who  is  the  tall  gentleman  in  uni- 
form?” . . . War  was  inevitable. 

After  Concord,  men  came  running,  some 
from  a distance  of  three  hundred  miles ; 
and  an  impromptu  army  of  twenty 
thousand  farmers  in  shirt-sleeves  sur- 
rounded Boston  . . . They  had  come 
together  without  compulsion,  every 
man  of  his  own  free  will.  The  People’s 
Revolution  was  in  full  bloom.  . . . 

But  they  had  no  leaders,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Imperial  Civil  War  were  not  en- 
tirely pleased.  The  affair  was  getting 
out  of  their  hands. 

The  revolutionary  movement  as  a 
whole — and,  in  particular  the  army 
around  Boston — had  grown  entirely 
too  democratic  for  the  taste  of  the 
wealthy  land-owners,  lawyers,  and 
merchants  who  composed  the  Congress 
. . . Something  had  to  be  done  about 
it.  In  Congress  it  was  felt  that  the 
best  remedy  would  be  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  army  an  iron-willed  con- 
servative, a fighting  aristocrat  . . . 

Now  the  fox-hunter  is  on  his  horse 
. . . Away  now  with  the  child's  play 
of  dogs  and  kennels  . . . The  British 
shall  remember  the  day  when  Captain 
George  Washington  . . . wanted  a 

British  army  commission  and  was 
lightly  refused  . . . The  Virginia  aris- 
tocrat is  on  his  horse  . . . 

Without  trying  to  gloss  over  the  mis- 
takes that  were  certainly  made  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Revolution,  Woodward 
gives  Washington  ample  credit  for  the 
qualities  that  made  him  truly  great.  He 
says, 

He  was  great  in  all  ordinary  quali- 
'os.  Courage  was,  I think,  his  most 
significant  trait  . . . He  was  utterly 
honest  . . . Washington  would  not 

commit  a dishonest  act  on  any  consid- 
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eration  . . . He  was  a great  execu- 
tive. His  strength  lay  precisely  in 
that,  and  in  his  force  of  character. 
This  is  the  praise  that  Woodward  gives 
Washington,  and  I think  it  is  fairly  be- 
stowed. 

Woodward’s  latest  book  is  “Meet  Gen- 
eral Grant.”  Most  of  the  previous  ac- 
counts of  Grant  have  been  one-sided  pre- 
sentations like  that  which  was  inevitable 
in  our  own  memoirs.  Writing  his  auto- 
biography, Grant  had  no  delusions  of 
greatness ; but  on  the  other  hand  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  any  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  his  weaknesses — 
nor  should  we  expect  him  to  expose  the 
latter  if  he  knew  them.  The  great  dif- 
ference between  biography  and  autobiog- 
raphy is  that  the  latter  is  almost  neces- 
■i:'ily  uncritical.  It  is  no  less  valuable 
for  that  reason,  but  it  does  not  take  the 
place  of  critical  biograph.  However,  too 
many  biographies  are  themselves  uncriti- 
cal. They  are  apologetic  or  hero-wor- 
shipping— or  they  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme and  are  of  the  muck-raking  type. 
Mr.  Woodward  has  made  a reputation 
for  himself  by  his  “debunking”  of  his- 
tory. The  term  is  his  own,  and  it  has 
been  applied  to  works  that  go  much  fur- 
ther than  his  books  do — in  fact,  some  of 
our  recent  “debunked”  histories  belong 
in  the  muck-raking  class.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Woodward  comes  closer 
to  being  truly  critical  than  do  his  imi- 
tators. In  “Meet  General  Grant”  we 
see  the  soldier  and  president  in  his  mo- 
ments of  strength  as  well  as  in  his  mo- 
ments of  weakness.  One  gets  the  impres- 
sion of  an  all-round  portrayal.  Mr. 
Woodward’s  picture  is  statuesque,  in  a 
sense,  instead  of  merely  projective.  We 
see  his  subject  in  three  dimensions  in- 
stead of  in  two.  Now  this  is  the  value 
of  critically  “debunked”  history  and  biog- 
raphy. Instead  of  making  the  subject 
seem  angelic — as  do  some  of  the  romantic 
writers — or  diabolical- — as  do  some  of 
the  so-called  naturalistic  writers — the 
critical  historian  or  biographer  makes 
the  hero  or  heroine  appear  like  a real 
man  or  woman.  His  or  her  accomplish- 
ments are  more  appreciated  if  they  are 


not  presented  as  those  of  a supernatural 
creature,  but  as  those  of  a human  being 
like  ourselves.  It  does  not  detract  from 
our  appreciation  of  what  Grant  accom- 
plished to  know  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  army  for  drunkenness.  It 
rather  increases  our  admiration  for  his 
ability  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  intem- 
perance, of  poverty,  and  of  early  en- 
vironment. It  does  not  detract  from  our 
appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  some 
of  Grant’s  military  strategy  to  know 
that  at  other  times  he  made  mistakes. 
We  cannot  understand  a miracle  of  per- 
fection who  has  no  faults  and  never 
makes  a mistake.  We  can  understand 
a tragic  hero  whose  greatness  in  some 
directions  is  emphasized  even  by  his 
weaknesses  in  others.  Such  critical 
evaluation  of  strong  and  weak  points  in 
the  character  of  Grant  constitutes,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  value  of  this  book  by 
Mr.  Woodward.  This  impartial  estimate 
- — which  is  never  a eulogy — nor  ever  a 
denunciation — is  important  to  history ; 
and  it  gives  the  book  a sure  place  in  the 
literature  of  history.  The  realistic  por- 
trayal of  a character,  and  the  interest 
inherent  in  the  pages,  may  give  the  book 
also  a place  in  the  history  of  literature. 

I have  chosen  but  four  books  to  il- 
lustrate the  new  type  of  biography. 
There  are  many  others  that  I might  have 
chosen.  Following  close  upon  the  heels 
of  “Elizabeth  and  Essex”  came  Hackett’s 
“Henry  VIII”  which  is  meeting  as  di- 
verse criticisms  as  did  Woodward’s 
“George  Washington,”  the  methods  of 
which  it  follows.  Some  readers  tell  me 
that  they  find  “Henry  VIII”  a disgust- 
ing book ; others  say  that  it  makes  16th 
century  England  understandable  to  them 
for  the  first  time.  The  astounding  thing 
about  these  biographies  is  the  interest 
they  arouse : people  violently  oppose  or 
favor  them.  The  importance  is  that, 
whether  they  favor  or  oppose,  they  learn 
more  about  history.  Since  I wroV-  the 
first  part  of  this  paper,  two  more  notable 
volumes  of  the  new  biography  have  ap- 
peared. Phillip  Guedalla  and  G.  R.  S. 
Taylor  have  published  studies  of  several 
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more  eminent  Victorians,  in  “Gladstone 
and  Palmerton,”  by  the  former  and 
“English  Political  Portraits”  by  the  lat- 
ter. In  an  introductory  essay,  Mr.  Gue- 
dalla  defends  the  new  treatment  of  history 
against  the  criticisms  of  those  who  favor 
the  old,  and  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  camp  by  attacking  what  may 
be  called  “erudite  history.”  Those  sta- 
tionary facts,  that  “stiff  procession  of 
dead  men,”  he  says,  “are  not  the  past,” 
and  the  past  was  not  “a  morgue  where 
dead  statesmen  perpetually  lie  in  state.” 
When  we  yawn  over  history,  it  means 
"that  one  more  historian  has  failed  to 
do  his  duty  ...  If  the  annalist  has 
failed  to  catch”  the  movement  of  the 
world  of  the  past,  “he  is  no  less  guilty 
of  inaccuracy  than  the  cruder  criminal 
of  false  dates  and  misquotations  . . . 

and  it  is  no  less  misleading  to  undrama- 
tize a living  event  than  to  dramatize  the 
undramatic.”  This  seems  obviously  true, 
and  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  best 
of  the  writers  of  Actionized  biography 
are  at  present  working.  They  are  mak- 
ing their  subjects  live  again  for  us — live 
naturally,  for  they  were  men  and  women 
like  ourselves — live  dramatically,  for  they 
were  placed  in  positions  more  dramatic 
than  those  most  of  us  occupy. 

It  was  Carlyle  who  most  clearly 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  historical 
biography — the  importance  of  biography 
in  history.  He  says  “Universal  History, 
tne  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished 
in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  History 
of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked  here.” 
This  is  his  introduction  to  “Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship,”  and  in  that  book  he 
points  out  the  nature  of  the  hero  about 
whom  the  history  of  any  period  neces- 
sarily centers  : The  hero,  he  says,  is  the 
leader  who  guides  men  truthfully  in  any 
way,  showing  in  himself  some  degree  of 
divinity.  His  ability  Eo  make  his  own 
divinity  appear  constitutes  his  heroism. 
Then  Carlyle  goes  on  to  illustrate  his 
idea  with  the  accounts  of  the  Hero  as 
Divinity,  as  Prophet,  as  Priest,  an!  the 
others. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  regard 


our  heroes  as  in  some  degree  super- 
human. They  must  have  within  them 
the  spark  of  what  Carlyle  calls  divinity 
or  they  would  not  retain  their  places  in 
history.  But  if  we  allow  the  process  of 
deification  to  go  too  far  we  are  not  only 
insulting  the  intelligence  by  illogical  con- 
clusions but  are  even  relapsing  to  the 
way  of  thinking  of  the  barbarians,  who 
explained  all  astonishing  events  as 
miracles,  and  made  all  great  men  gods. 
Carlyle  himself  takes  the  barbaric  Odin 
to  represent  his  Hero  as  Divinity.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  something  miraculous, 
in  a sense,  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
great  men  and  women  of  history.  But 
how  much  greater  the  miracle  and  how 
much  more  heroic  the  action  if  we  real- 
ize that  it  proceeded  from  men  and  wo- 
men not  essentially  different  in  most  re- 
spects from  ourselves.  In  the  face  of 
present-day  realism,  we  are  erecting  a 
new  basis  for  romanticism.  It  is  a ro- 
manticism based  on  fact,  not  fiction.  And 
critically  read,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  critically  written,  the  books  that 
embody  this  new  romanticism  are  capable 
of  accomplishing  great  good  and  of  tak- 
ing their  places  among  the  volumes  of 
our  most  important  Literature  of  History. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  TELL  THE 
TAXPAYER? 

By  Ethel  M.  Fair 
Paper  read  at  the  Harrisburg  District 
Library  Meeting,  Shippensburg, 

May  26,  1929 

What  shall  we  tell  the  taxpayer?  Shall 
we  invite  him  to  a mass  meeting  and 
have  the  president  of  the  Library  Board 
speak  to  him?  Shall  we  mail  him  a 
pamphlet  telling  him  of  the  work  of  the 
library  for  the  year?  Shall  we  address 
him  through  the  daily  press? 

Whatever  method  we  choose,  let  us 
consider  the  medium  we  shall  use  to 
convey  our  facts. 

For  ease  of  handling,  for  facility  in 
quoting,  let  us  consider  figures.  Long 
descriptions,  word  pictures  serve  to  de- 
scribe. But  figures  mean  definite  values 
to  the  taxpayer.  Figures  fit  into  his 
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business  and  acquire  significance.  Fig- 
ures mean  dollars  and  cents  to  him. 
Figures  touch  his  pocketbook. 

This  is  not  to  be  a talk  on  statistics. 
For  immediately  some  of  you  would  say, 
“O,  you  can  prove  anything  by  statis- 
tics.” It  is  to  be  a talk  on  figures.  And 
in  defense  of  figures,  I would  say  that 
“Figures  won’t  lie  but  liars  will  figure.” 

Figures  are  our  most  convenient  ex- 
pression of  measure.  We  may  say,  “A 
pile  of  lumber ; enough  silk  to  curtain  my 
windows ; coal  for  next  winter ; the  price 
of  a ticket  to  Timbuc-too.”  Each  item 
mentioned  represents  a definite  limited 
quantity.  But  exactly  what  that  quan- 
tity is  you  do  not  know  until  I say  “1,000 
feet  of  2 inch  plank  ; 56  yards  of  40  inch 
silk;  14  tons  of  coal;  $546.00.” 

Therefore,  to  represent  our  library  to 
the  taxpayer  we  must  use  figures.  Cer- 
tain figures  we  do  use, — think,  we  use 
freely, — e.  g.  “The  library’s  circulation 
last  year  was  104,000.”  But  how  really 
well  known  are  these  figures?  How 
many  men,  if  stopped  on  the  street,  could 
tell  what  the  library  cost  the  city?  IIow 
many  borrowers  could  say  how  many 
books  had  been  read  last  year  per  citi- 
zen, supposing  the  books  had  been  evenly 
distributed?  I have  even  asked  librarians 
what  the  library's  salary  budget  is,  and 
they  coudn’t  tell  me. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  three  reasons 
why  library  figures  do  not  mean  more 
to  the  taxpayer. 

First,  library  figures  are  too  often 
inadequate  or  inaccurate  and  therefore 
meaningless.  Libraries’  statistical  methods 
are  too  informal  and  unbusiness-like. 
The  library  with  business-like  methods 
will  be  able  to  compare  its  own  work 
with  that  of  other  business-like  libraries, 

( and  here  lies  the  advantage  of  reports 
in  the  form  recommended  by  the  A.  L. 
A.),  and  will  find  itself  studied  and 
quoted  by  other  keen  librarians  and 
library  boards  over  the  country. 

Second,  the  librarian  and  the  library 
board  know  too  little  about  the  figures 
of  their  library. 

And  third,  no  effective  use  is  made  of 


the  figures.  I know  that  the  estimated 
population  of  Greater  Harrisburg  is  135,- 
000 ; I read  the  fact  in  the  street  cars 
every  day.  And  if  I want  to  boast  about 
a certain  popular  magazine,  I say  that 
the  circulation  is  over  1,000,000;  I read 
the  fact  on  the  cover  every  week.  But 
if  I want  to  tell  you  what  the  circulation 
of  the  library  is,  I have  to  go  and  ask 
the  librarian. 

The  weakness  of  our  story  of  figures 
for  the  taxpayer  lies,  I believe,  in  the 
second  point, — the  lack  of  familiarity  of 
the  librarian  and  the  library  board  with 
the  library's  fiy ures.  What  was  your 
circulation  last  year?  And  yours?  And 
yours?  What  did  it  cost  to  run  your 
library  last  year?  Did  you  give  ade- 
quate service?  How  much  more  would  it 
cost  to  give  better  service?  How  much 
did  each  book  borrowed  cosf  your  city? 
How  much  of  your  book  budget  do  you 
allow  for  children's  books?  IIow  many 
juvenile  borrowers  have  you?  IIow  much 
did  the  service  to  them  cost?  IIow  much 
is  that  per  child?  How  does  this  amount 
compare  with  the  Boy  Scout  Budget  of 
the  city?  What  could  you  do  if  you 
had  as  much  jeer  person  served  as  the 
S out  organization  has  per  Boy  Scout? 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  reserve  books 
for  borrowers?  How  much  of  this  cost 
is  met  by  reserve  fees? 

How  much  does'  it  cost  you  to  catalog 
a book?  Have  you  ever  applied  any 
economy  methods  to  cut  down  this  cost, 
without  detriment  to  the  service? 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  subject  of 
tost  accounting?  Or  made  a successful 
attempt  to  analyze  the  cost  of  service  in 
your  library? 

When  these  figures  of  the  cost  of  service 
become  significant  to  the  librarian  and 

e library  board,  then  it  will  follow  that 
they  will  be  discovered  by  the  news- 
paper reporter  and  quoted  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

Let  us  stop  here  and  analyze  some 
figures  from  librarians.  » * 

Booktown  (which  is  a real  library  in 
this  district)  spent  $5408.84  last  year. 
$2761.55  of  this  went  for  salaries.  The 
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recommended  division  of  a library  budget 
provides  50-55%  for  salaries.  Let  us 
see  how  Booktown  stands,  $2761.55 — 
$5408.84=51%.  Pretty  good ! Let  us 
see  how  their  book  budget  runs.  20% 
is  the  recommended  figure.  They  spent 
$1810.23  for  books.  This  is  33%  of 
the  total  expenditures.  Very  generous. 
This  would  leave  only  16%  for  main- 
tenance, which  is  a very  low  percentage. 
It  is  so  low  as  to  be  interesting  and 
would  tempt  the  calculator  to  look  further 
into  the  careful  management  of  the 
library. 

As  to  the  per  capita  support,  we  find 
that  with  9720  citizens,  the  sum  ex- 
pended represents  55  cents  per  capita. 
Compare  the  A.  L.  A.  standard.  What 
couldn't  Booktown  do  with  ipl.OO  per 
capita  ? 

The  68,390  volumes  circulated  last 
year  if  divided  by  the  population  would 
mean  7 volumes  per  person.  In  com- 
munities of  this  size  a normal  circulation 
is  about  8 or  over.  With  $1.00  per 
capita,  what  service  might  the  citizens 
have ! 

And  now  what  did  it  cost  per  volume 
circulated  last  year?  $5408.84 — 68,390  is 
7.9  cents ; a low  figure.  What  makes 
this  low  figure  is  not  apparent  without 
further  study  and  knowledge  of  the  ser- 
vice. It  may  be  that  extreme  economy 
is  practiced.  It  may  be  that  some  kinds 
of  service  are  not  attempted,  no  branches 
maintained,  no  service  in  the  schools. 
Perhaps,  limited  reference  service?  Per- 
haps the  salaries  are  too  low.  These 
features  one  is  tempted  to  study  im- 
mediately to  find  out  what  the  explana- 
tion is.  How  many  hours  is  the  library 
open  to  the  public?  There  are  all  sorts 
of  possible  explanations  which  might  be 
discovered  which  might  show  limited  ser- 
vice, but  good  service  as  far  as  funds  go. 

Let  us  take  another  library.  Lay  on 
it  the  measuring  stick  ; $1.00  per  capita  ; 

•1-55%  of  the  budget  for  salaries;  20% 
for  books,  periodicals  and  binding ; a 
circulation  of  6 or  8 books  per  capita ; 
a live  collection  of  at  least  1 volume  per 
capita ; the  staff  circulating  20,000  vol- 


umes for  every  full-time  member  unit. 
This  town  is  Readwell,  also  in  this  dis- 
trict. Readwell  spends  45%  of  its  budget 
for  salaries  and  33%  for  books,  pe- 
riodicals and  binding;  leaving  22%  for 
maintenance.  And  the  cost  per  volume 
circulated  is  8.6  cents.  The  support 
given  the  library  is  only  40.8  cents  per 
capita.  And  this  regrettably  low  appro- 
priation caused  the  library  to  have  a 
deficit  last  year  of  $589.98.  This  inade- 
quate support  was  reflected  in  a per 
capita  circulation  of  only  4.9  volumes. 
Let’s  wish  Readwell  success  next  year 
in  its  appeal  for  more  funds. 

Now  are  there  any  other  figures  repre- 
senting library  service  which  may  be 
interesting  or  pertinent? 

LIow  about  your  bindery  bills?  You 
say,  “Why  those  are  very  low.  We  do 
most  of  our  recasing,  even  resewing,  in 
the  library.  The  girls  do  it.  And  it 
doesn’t  cost  us  anything.  And  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  mending.”  Doesn't  cost 
you  anything ! How  very  remarkable ! 
Doesn’t  it  take  an  assistant’s  time  and 
some  material,  for  both  of  which  the 
library  pays  out  money?  If  your  as- 
sistants are  paid  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  hour  and  you  buy  the  materials  for 
mending  and  recasing  from  Gaylord’s  or 
other  satisfactory  source,  it  probably 
costs  you  151  cents,  at  the  very  lowest, 
to  put  on  a new-backed  recasing ; and 
8 cents  if  you  use  the  old  cover.  And  if 
you  pay  your  mending  assistant  50  cents 
an  hour,  the  new  cover  will  probably  cost 
you  21  cents.  And  a book  thus  repaired 
may  wear  for  15  circulations  or  it  may 
only  wear  for  5.  Count  it  up  some  time. 
Doesn't  cost  you  anything? 

Are  your  electric  light  bills  large? 
“l'es,  terribly ! The  Board  was  com- 
plaining about  them  at  the  last  meeting.” 
Very  well,  then,  had  you  any  figures  at 
hand  to  justify  the  figures?  Perhaps 
1600  readers  used  books  and  papers  in 
the  reading  room  last  month ; three- 
fourths  of  them  in  the  evenings.  And 
the  National  Lamp  Works’  representative 
measured  your  lighting  and  said  that  you 
were  only  getting  75%  of  desirable  read- 
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ing  light  in  the  reading  room, — partly 
because  of  old  fashioned  fixtures  and 
partly  because  of  the  absortion  of  light 
by  the  dull  walls. 

iuave  you  ever  heard  the  criticism,  ‘‘1 
don  t see  why  the  library  needs  any  more 
assistants.  1 ve  seen  them  sitting  at 
.-.e  uesk,  not  busy  at  all!”  What  does 
tiie  public  know  about  what  must  go  on 
^euinci  the  scenes ? Can  you  show  them 
what  it  costs  to  put  a book  on  the  sheil 
after  it  comes  from  the  publisher'  A 
uurary  putting  in  25UU  new  books  in 
two  months  had  to  show  how  many 
tissiscancs  it  would  taue  to  put  tneae 
boons  through  ’ in  the  specined  time. 
The  calculation  was  made  on  the  oasis 
oi  5 workers  a day  to  process  J.o0  books, 
unu  i cataloged  cataloging  boo  books  in 
one  month,  nmotner  library  in  a town 
of  2400  people  had  only  one  part-time 
assistant  besides  the  librarian.  At  the 
time  of  moving  into  new  quarters  the 
..^.arian  showed  an  exhibit  of  00  catalog 
cards  which  had  been  made  to  make  the 
contents  of  only  one  book  avanauie  to 
tne  people.  Another  library  used  a win- 
dow display  showing  expert  processers 
preparing  books  for  the  snelves.  Such 
an  exhibit  attracts  attention  no  less  than 
tue  lady  who  used  to  brush  her  long  hair 
to  advertise  a hair  tonic. 

What  does  it  cost  to  assure  patrons 
a chance  to  read  the  books  they  want, — to 
reserve  bf'  ks?  A study  has  been  made 
which  shows  that  the  time  of  one  as- 
sistant would  be  required  to  care  for 
40  reserves  a day.  So  charge  up  a full- 
time salary  if  you  are  prepared  to  give 
this  valuable  service  in  a large  com- 
munity. 

The  taxpayer  also  is  likely  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  books  which  he  is 
very  anxious  to  read, — Peder  Victorious, 
Swan  Song,  Joseph  and  his  Brethcrn, — 
all  cost  the  library  $2.50  and  to  satisfy 
the  reserve  demands  the  library  has  to 
put  the  price  of  several  books  into  addi- 
tional copies  of  these  books.  The  popular 
novel  used  to  cost  $1.50.  The  taxpayer 
also  wants  to  reserve  Eugene  O'Neill’s 
Strange  Interlude ; Haliburton’s  Royal 


Road  to  Romance;  Fulop-Miller's  Ras- 
putin, - the  Holy  Devil;  Joan  Lowell's 
Cradle  of  the  Deep,  and  these  cost  $2.50, 
$3.00  and  $5.00 ; and  what  is  one  copy  to 
satisfy  the  demand ! 

What  does  it  cost  to  answer  reference 
questions?  Heaven  help  us!  We  can’t 
measure  that ! Perhaps  not,  down  to  a 
cent.  But  the  Engineering  Society 
Library  I understand,  charges  as  much 
as  $100  for  some  bibliographies  prepared 
for  patrons.  And  a library  in  a town 
of  20,000  was  swamped  with  reference 
work  and  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  club  women  “took  all  their  time.” 
To  check  up  their  impression  and  the  use 
of  their  time,  they  made  a study  for 
one  month,  recording  the  time  spent  in 
answering  every  reference  question,  and 
the  source  from  which  it  came,  i.  e., 
from  the  schools,  from  club  women,  from 
teachers,  or  from  the  general  public. 
They  found  out  that  the  club  women  did 
not  take  an  undue  amount  of  their  time 
(perhaps  the  impressiveness  of  the  re- 
quests made  an  exaggerated  emphasis)  ; 
and  they  had  a measure  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  the  amount  of  time  actually 
spent  on  reference  work.  This  then 
could  be  computed  in  terms  of  salary 
and  some  index  of  the  cost  obtained.  In 
addition  to  the  labor  cost,  the  expense 
of  the  reference  collection  must  be  in 
some  way  assigned  to  this  service. 

Therefore,  does  it  cost  money  to  give 
your  community  library  service? 

Suppose  figures  are  the  librarian’s 
hobby.  And  suppose,  also,  that  there  are 
keen  businessmen  on  the  library  board 
who  also  appreciate  figures.  How  can 
the  librarian  and  the  board  "get  the  facts 
and  figures  over”  to  the  public? 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  figures 
touch  the  taxpayer’s  pocket.  He  or  she 
knows  how  much  he  spent  for  that  new 
spring  hat.  How  much  the  new  car  cost. 
How  much  last  year’s  taxes  were.  Per- 
haps he  knows  how  much  he  spent  for 
tobacco  last  year.  But  I doubt  whether 
he  knows  how  much  he  contributed  in 
taxes  toward  the  library  appropriation. 

The  facts  and  the  figures  have  to  be 
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made  vivid  to  him,  and  the  story  graphic. 
After  ascertaining  the  figures,  make  pic- 
tures of  them.  There  is  the  familiar 
illustration  of  the  quantity  of  circulation, 
— showing  piles  of  books  towering  above 
the  highest  building  in  town.  This  is 
easily  done  by  calculating  piles,  allowing 
8 books  to  a foot,  and  measuring  the 
piles  by  the  height  of  the  chosen  building. 
Pictures  of  the  per  capita  cost  can  be 
made  by  representing  the  amount  in  gal- 
lons of  gas  for  an  afternoon’s  run ; or 
Saturday’s  eggs  bought  at  market. 

And  then  the  graph  furnished  a plain 
picture  of  quantities  and  comparisons. 
These  can  be  easily  made.  For  sugges- 
tions study  the  process  of  making  such 
graphs  and  their  use  in  such  books  as 
Brinton  or  Wheeler.  Incidentally,  I 
would  suggest,  that  when  the  librarian 
has  decided  on  the  make-up  of  the  graph, 
an  expert  draftsman  should  be  employed 
to  make  it,  or  a high  school  student 
skilled  in  mechanical  drawing.  The  work 
will  be  better  done ; the  librarian  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a draftsman,  and  his  pro- 
fessional services  are  much  more  valuable 
at  the  desk  or  in  the  reference  room  or  in 
the  office,  than  in  doing  laborious  draw- 
ing. 

There  are  also  word  pictures  that  are 
striking.  Mr.  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids 
says,  “’The  library  goes  into  more  homes 
of  the  community  than  any  other  muni- 
cipal department  except  the  city  water 
works.” 

And  then  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
sensational  news  story.  There  was  once 
a Carnegie  Library  which  was  starving 
as  the  appropriation  was  just  about 
enough  to  keep  the  doors  open  in  the  years 
of  rising  costs.  And  the  faithful  librarian 
and  her  assistant  were  hanging  on  out 
of  loyalty  to  the  original  movement.  For 
some  reason,  the  board  had  acquired  the 
idea  that  it  was  Mr.  Carnegie’s  wish 
that  they  should  spend  as  little  as  pos- 
sible,— “be  economical.”  But  a new 
board  member  came  into  the  circle  and 
from  his  view  point  as  a taxpayer  and  a 
progressive  citizen  he  realized  that  there 
could  be  no  life  in  the  library  without 


more  funds.  So,  one  day,  talking  with 
the  mayor,  he  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  inadequate  funds  and  service.  The 
mayor  said,  “Well,  why  didn’t  you  tell 
us.  What  is  the  library  board  for? 
The  council  can’t  be  bothered  looking 
into  the  needs  of  institutions  for  which 
special  boards  are  appointed !”  And  so 
the  agitation  began.  I do  not  know  how 
the  story  got  out.  But  there  was  in  the 
town  a newspaper  editor  who  had  come 
from  a large  city  to  this  small  town  to 
find  health.  And  for  his  occupation  he 
had  purchased  the  local  paper.  This 
editor  heard  the  situation  and  published 
the  story,  that  is,  the  facts  ! The  town 
was  astonished.  Why  wasn’t  there  money 
to  buy  books?  Why  were  the  faithful 
librarians  paid  starvation  wages?  The 
labor  unions  in  the  mills  took  it  up  and 
protested  that  the  librarians’  salaries 
should  be  increased  and  that  they  should 
also  “collect  back  pay!”  Before  two 
months  had  passed  the  librarians’  salaries 
had  been  doubled  and  additional  money 
added  for  books. 

After  pictures,  illustrations  and  graphs, 
comparisons  make  the  best  impression. 
The  local  figures  set  beside  established 
standards  such  as  set  down  on  the  sheets 
distributed.  Comparison  of  the  money 
appropriated  to  the  library  to  serve  the 
entire  population  with  the  school  budget 
which  serves  only  the  children.  The 
library  appropriation  compared  with  ap- 
propriations to  other  city  departments. 
The  qualifications  of  a first-class  librarian 
compared  with  the  qualifications  of  grade, 
high  school  and  supervising  teachers,  and 
with  school  principals.  And  the  com- 
parative salaries  of  these  positions. 

Such  comparisons  should  be  used  fre- 
quently, not  by  way  of  complaint,  but 
by  way  of  checking  up.  A simple  state- 
ment of  facts.  But  at  the  same  time,  a 
rigid  standard  of  quality  of  service  should 
be  applied.  Until  our  library  service  will 
stand  severe  critical  tests  of  patrons,  of 
the  right  book  for  the  most  people  at 
any  cost,  we  will  have  only  lame  insti- 
tutions and  cannot  have  good  reason  to 
ask  for  more  money.  Instead  of  making 
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apologies  for  our  service,  of  being  satis- 
fied with  it  as  “the  best  we  can  do,”  we 
should  take  every  unsatisfied  request, 
every  unanswered  question,  every  area 
untouched  as  an  index  of  less  than  satis- 
factory service.  Because  our  standards 
both  of  service  and  of  support  have  been 
too  low,  we  failed  to  command  the  re- 
spect and  the  support  of  the  taxpayer. 


SOME  LIBRARY  STANDARDS 
EXPRESSED  IN  FIGURES 
Which  May  Be  Used  to  Check  Up 
Your  Budget  and  Service  and  to  Back 
up  Your  Statement  to  the  Taxpayer. 

A.  L.  A.  Recommended  Minimum  Sup- 
port,— $1.00  per  capita. 

A.  L.  A.  Minimum  Annual  Circulation, 
— 5 volumes  per  capita. 

Other  Recommended  Circulation  Stand- 
ards : 

Minimum  Circulation, — 5 volumes 
per  capita, — 50,000-100,000  Population. 

Minimum  Circulation, — 6 volumes 
per  capita. — 10,000-50,000  Population. 

Minimum  Circulation, — -8  volumes 
per  capita, — Up  to  10,000  Population. 

(From  Wisconsin  Scoring  Schedule). 
Circulation  per  full-time  assistant, — 
20,000  volumes  per  year. 

Reserves, — 40  per  day ; 1 full-time  as- 
sistant. 

Recommended  Division  of  Income  (Bud- 
geting) . 

50-55%  of  total  income  for  salaries 
(excluding  janitors). 

20%  of  total  income  for  books,  pe- 
riodicals and  binding. 

25-30%  of  total  income  for  admin- 
istration and  maintenance. 

(Thomson.  Reasonable  Budgets  for 

Public  Libraries). 

Average  cost  per  unit  of  circulation 
in  cities  of  50,000-100,000  population  in 
the  U.  S., — 15.5  cents  per  volume  cir- 
culated. 

For  further  figures,  authority  and  sug- 
gestions refer  to 

Thomson,  O.  R.  H.  Reasonable 
Budgets  for  Public  Libraries,  A.  L.  A. 

Wheeler.  .T.  L.  The  Library  and  the 
Community,  A.  L.  A.  1924. 


A.  L.  A.  Survey  of  Libraries  in  the 
U.  S.  4 vol.  A.  L.  A.  1926-27. 

Library  Journal.  May  15,  1927. 
Routzahn,  M.  S.  & Routzahn,  E.  G. 
Publicity  for  Social  Work.  Russell 
Sage.  1928. 

Brinton,  W.  C.  Graphic  Methods  of 
Presenting  Facts. 

Sechrist,  H.  An  Introduction  to 
Statistical  Method.  Macm.  1920. 
DISTRICT  LIBRARY  MEETING 
Shippensburg 
April,  1929 


SOME  NOTES  ON  RECENT 
TRAVEL  BOOKS 

By  Eleanor  Carver 
Public  Library,  Sharon 

Given  at  the  Beaver  Valley  District 
Library  meeting,  New  Wilmington, 
June  7. 

Africa 

Johnson,  Martin  E. 

Safari,  a saga  of  the  African  blue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  went  to 
Africa  to  take  pictures  of  wild  animal 
life,  since  shown  on  the  screen.  Their 
adventures  as  recounted  by  Mr.  J., 
are  an  interesting  compliment  to  the 
uniquely  beautiful  illustrations. 

A m erica 

Ruhl,  Arthur  Brown 
Central  Americans. 

Records  of  a particularly  gifted 
reporter  with  a skill  in  developing 
a train  of  interesting  anecdotes. 

Beebe,  William 

Beneath  tropic  seas.  (Haiti). 

There  scarcely  could  be  a more 
exciting  experience  than  sitting  or 
• walking  on  a floor  of  the  ocean  to 
watch  the  world  go  by.  A stay-at- 
home  travel  book. 

Seabrook,  Wm.  Buehler 
Magic  Island.  (Haiti). 

A study  of  voodooism  and  magic. 

Collins,  Frederick  Lewis 

American  travel  charts  and  travel 
chats. 

Informal  descriptive  sketches.  Gives 
maximum  of  facts  and  minimum  of 
rhetoric. 


Guedalla,  Philip 

Conquistador;  American  fantasia. 

Superficial  impressions  gained  from 
a three  months  lecture  tour,  written 
in  a scrapbook  style,  finely  flavored. 
Merz,  Charles 

Great  American  bandwagon. 

The  edge  of  his  satire  is  sheathed 
in  good  humor.  Touches  on  Amer- 
ican idiosyncrasies  as  jazz,  radio 
programs  with  a trade  mark,  blare  of 
murder  trials,  etc. 

Tarkington,  Booth 

The  world  does  move. 

Turns  a troubled  eye  on  a number 
of  things  which  bother  him.  Gives  a 
clear  presentation  of  his  attitude  to- 
wards the  world  of  today. 

Albright,  H.  M.  and  Taylor,  Frank  J. 

Oh,  ranger ! A book  about  the  na- 
tional parks. 

On  our  National  Parks.  Albright 
is  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  Authentic  and  delightfully 
written. 

Saxon,  Lyle 

Fabulous  New  Orleans. 

A very  well  written,  beautifully 
illustrated  series  of  impressions  of 
the  city ; beginning  with  a Mardi 
Gras  seen  when  a small  boy  and 
including  a description  of  voodoo 
worship. 

Ford,  Ford  Maddox 

New  York  is  not  America,  being  a 
mirror  of  the  states. 

Humorous,  witty,  interesting — al- 
most everything  but  wise. 

O’Kane,  Walter  Collins 

Trails  and  summits  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

Just  what  a man  or  woman  on 
the  trail  requires. 

Asia 

Elliot,  Richard  Maurice 
Sunny  side  of  Asia. 

A land  journey  from  the  Mediter- 
ranian  to  the  China  sea.  Intelligent, 
keen  observation,  painstaking  notes, 
interesting  commentary,  unusual. 
Grenfell,  Sir  Wilfred  Thomason 
Labrador  looks  at  the  Orient. 


Log  of  a vacation  trip.  Gives 
glimpses  of  his  charming  personal- 
ity ; is  replete  with  humorous  obser- 
vative  anecdotes,  information.  Not 
for  the  serious  student. 

Millard,  Thomas  F.  F. 

China,  what  it  is  today  and  why. 

Politics  and  such. 

Monroe,  Paul 

China,  a nation  in  evolution. 

Social  conditions. 

Wilhelm,  Richard 
Soul  of  China. 

Concerned  about  the  people,  their 
age-long  habits,  traditions,  civiliza- 
tion. Brilliant,  sympathetic,  instruc- 
tive. 

Bonsels,  Waldemar 
Indian  journey. 

Written  with  genuine  beauty.  Ver- 
bal pictures  re-create  tropical  color. 
Reader  feels  he  has  seen  India  and 
penetrated  her  sacred  essence. 
Wright,  Eugene 

Great  Horn  Spoon. 

Another  youthful  adventurer  sets 
out  by  himself  to  explore  the  secret 
places  of  the  earth.  Covers  remote 
corners  of  India,  Borneo,  Arabia 
and  Java.  Entertaining,  youthful, 
full  of  exotic  glamour. 

Franck,  Harry  A. 

Fringe  of  the  Moslem  World  : being 
the  tale  of  a random  journey  by  land 
from  Cairo  to  Constantinople. 

An  excellent  introductory  volume 
to  the  Near  East.  People,  trains, 
cafes,  villages,  cities,  streets,  pass 
rapidly  in  review.  Good  also  as  a 
guide  book. 

Fosdick,  Harry  E. 

Pilgrimage  to  Palestine. 

Follows  the  course  of  history  of 
Palestine  from  Sinai  to  today.  Ideal 
travel  book.  Has  an  especial  appeal 
to  Bible  students. 

Bell,  Gertrude  L. 

Persian  pictures. 

Fruit  of  her  first  journey  to  the 
East  in  1892  and  published  because 
of  pressure,  but  anomonously.  Al- 
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lowed  to  go  out  of  print.  Repub- 
lished in  1928.  Brilliant,  sincere, 
sharp,  discriminating. 

Europe 

Harrigan,  Mildred 

Traveling  light : how  to  see  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Holland  and  France 
economically,  independently  and  enjoy- 
ably. 

Newman,  Edward  M. 

Seeing  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land 
Seeing  Italy 
Seeing  Russia 
Unusually  well  presented. 
Schoonmaker,  Frank 

Come  with  me  through  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

A satchel  guide  for  one  who  must 
count  his  pennies. 

Gordon-Barrett,  Richard  Regis 
Motoring  in  Italy. 

A most  excellent  traveling  com- 
panion. 

Eisner,  Eleanor 

Romance  of  the  Basque  country  and 
the  Pyrenees. 

Pleasantly  written  book,  giving 
history,  description,  customs  and 
national  heroes. 

Magic  of  Morocco. 

The  same  treatment  given  Morocco 
as  in  her  book  on  the  Basque  country. 
Brooks,  Charles  Stephen 
Roads  to  the  North. 

By  English  roads  on  a bicycle  from 
Southhampton  to  Scotland.  For  stay- 
at-home  travelers. 

Hughes,  Mary  Vivian 
About  England. 

Whimsical,  humorous.  Takes  up 
especially  the  customs  and  traditions. 
Oakley,  Amy  Ewing 

Cloud — lands  of  France. 

French  Alps,  illustrated  by  Thorn- 
ton Oakley — all  combine  to  make  a 
charming  product. 

Gordon,  Jan 

On  a Paris  roundabout. 

A bundle  of  gay  reminiscences  of  a 
little  corner  of  Paris  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  author’s  studio.  Gives 


a glimpse  of  how  the  meaner  streets 
live  and  what  they  talk  about. 

Andrews,  Clarence  Edward 
Innocents  of  Paris. 

Is  dedicated  to  the  grotesques  on 
Notre  Dame.  Mellow  sketches  of  the 
grotesque  of  the  Paris  streets — street 
venders,  flowers  girls,  junk  dealers, 
ancient  restauranteurs,  and  the  like. 

Adam,  George  Jeffreys  and  Pearl 
Book  about  Paris. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  15 
years  of  living  in  the  city.  More 
than  a surface  impression  of  history, 
politics,  social  and  family  life,  glitter 
and  sparkle  of  streets. 

Richards,  Grant 

Coast  of  pleasure  : Riviera. 

Knows  and  loves  the  Riviera. 

Dreiser,  Theodore 

Dreiser  looks  at  Russia. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet 
government,  investigates  conditions. 
Spent  eleven  weeks  going  where  he 
liked,  seeing  communism,  working- 
luxury  and  poverty  both  gone,  edu- 
cation teaching  children  to  think. 
But  he  is  not  sure  of  anything  about 
Russia. 

Bailey,  Vernon  Howe 

New  trails  in  old  Spain. 

Excellent  combination  of  travel- 
narrative  guide  book,  fascinating  for 
home  reading. 

Follet,  Barbara  Newhall 

Voyage  of  the  Norman  D.  as  told  by 

the  cabin-boy. 

A profound  devotion  to  pirates  and 
things  piratical  sent  the  13-year  old 
girl  voyaging  from  New  Haven  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  a sailing  vessel.  Her 
experiences  were  told  in  fascinating 
letters  to  a friend. 


INEXPENSIVE  BOOKS  FOR 
YOUNG  CHILDREN 
From  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Public  Libraries,  June,  1928. 

In  response  to  requests  for  low-priced 
books  for  young  children  we  print  the 
list  below,  suitable  for  grades  up  through 
the  third  for  both  home  and  school  read- 
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ing.  Publishers’  list-prices  are  given. 
Libraries  usually  get  25%  discount,  by 
ordering  direct  from  the  textbook  firms 
mentioned  below. 

Frorn  Henry  Altemus  Co.,  1826  Vine 
St.,  Philadelphia 

Unnnerman,  Helen  Story  of  Little  Black 
Sambo  .35 

Potter,  Beatrix  Peter  Rabbit  .35 

From  American  Book  Co.,  63  Summer 
St.,  Boston 

Baldwin,  James  Fifty  famous  people 

.52 

Baldwin,  James  Fifty  famous  stories 

.56 

Baldwin,  James  Thirty  more  famous 

stories  .72 

Carpenter,  F.  G.  Around  the  world  with 
the  children  .72 

Eggleston,  Edward  Stories  of  great 
Americans  for  little  Americans  .60 
Fox,  F.  C.  Indian  primer  .52 
Johnson,  E.  L.  Book  of  plays  for  little 
actors  .52 

Lucia,  Rose  Peter  and  Polly  in  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  4 v.  .60 

each 

Lucia,  Rose  Stories  of  American  dis- 
coveries for  little  Americans  .60 
Shaw,  E.  R.  Big  people  and  little  people 
of  other  lands  .52 

Skinner,  A.  M.  & Lawrence,  L.  N.  Little 
dramas  for  primary  grades  .60 

From  Arlo  Publishing  Co.,  Newton  Up- 
per Falls,  Mass. 

Cobb,  B.  B.  & E.  Allspice  .55 
Cobb,  B.  B.  & E.  Arlo  .55 
Cobb,  B.  B.  & E.  Clematis  .55 
Cobb,  B.  B.  & E.  Dan’s  boy  (hygiene) 

From  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  681  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City 
Aesop  Fables,  retold  by  Lena  Dalkeith 
1.00 

From  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  234 
Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Brooks,  Dorothy  Stories  of  the  red  chil- 
dren .60 

Davis,  A.  C.  Stories  of  the  United 
States  for  youngest  readers  .60 


Fairbanks,  H.  A.  Home  geography  for 
primary  grades  .75 
Welsh,  L.  D.  Colonial  days  .75 

From  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  920  North 
Franklin  St.,  Chicago 
Banta,  N.  M.  Brownie  primer  .51 
Bailey,  C.  S.  Boys  and  girls  of  discovery 
days  .57 

Bailey,  C.  S.  Boys  and  girls  of  colonial 
days  .57 

Bailey,  C.  S.  Boys  and  girls  of  pioneer 
days  .57 

Cooke,  F.  J.  Nature  myths  and  stories 
.51 

George,  M.  M.  & others  Little  journey 
series,  14  v.  at  .57  each 
Muller,  Mary  pseud  Little  people  of 
the  snow  .51 

Nida,  W.  L.  Little  White  Chief  .51 
Smith,  L.  R.  Hans  and  Hilda  of  Hol- 
land .51 

Smith,  L.  R.  Cotton  tail  primer  .48 

From  Ginn  & Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston 

Andress,  J.  M.  & A.  L.  Journey  to 
Healthland  .72 

Andrews,  Jane  Seven  little  sisters  .64 
Chance,  L.  M.  Little  folks  of  many 
lands  .64 

Cyr,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Graded  art  readers 
Bk.  1 .68 

Field,  W.  T.  Primer  .60 
Judd,  M.  C.  Wigwam  stories  .92 
Lansing,  M.  F.  Rhymes  and  stories  .64 
Scantlebury,  E.  E.  Little  world  chil- 
dren .72 

Wiltse,  S.  E.  Folklore  stories  and  pro- 
verbs .60 

From  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston 

Bass,  Florence  Stories  of  pioneer  life 
.80 

Craik,  D.  M.  So-fat  and  Mew-mew  .56 
Goldsmith,  Oliver  History  of  little  Goody 
Two  Shoes  .56 

Segur,  Sophie  Story  of  a donkey  .60 
Trimmer,  S.  K.  History  of  the  robins 
.60 

From  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  School 
Department,  2 Park  St.,  Boston 
Gates,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Little  girl  blue  1.00 
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Holbrook,  Florence  Book  of  nature 
myths  .68 

Hutchinson,  Woods  Child's  day  .76 

From  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  University 
Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Southworth,  G.  V.  & J.  V.  What  the  old 
world  gave  the  new  .72 

Southworth,  G.  V.  & Kramer,  S.  E. 
Great  cities  of  the  United  States  .81 

From  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  School  De- 
partment, 34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Blaisdell,  E.  A.  & M.  F.  Boy  Blue  and 
bis  friends  1.00 

Murray,  Clara  Wide  awake  junior,  an 
easy  primer  .30 

Murray,  Clara  Wide  awake  primer  .30 

Murray,  Clara  Wide  awake  second 
reader  .35 

From  the  MacMillan  Co.,  School  De- 
partment, Huntingdon  Chambers,  Cop- 
ley Square,  Boston 

Blaisdell,  E.  A.  & M.  F.  Child  life;  a 
first  reader  .64 

Blaisdell,  E.  A.  Child  life  in  many 
lands  .72 

Boutet  de  Monvel,  L.  M.  il.  Susanna’s 
auction  1.00 

Craik,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Adventures  of  a 
Brownie  1.00 

Hill,  Helen  Charlie  and  his  kitten  Topsy 
1.00 

LeFevre,  Felieite  Cock,  the  mouse  and 
the  little  red  hen  1.00 


From  Mentzer, 

Bush  & Co., 

80  E 

. 10 

St.,  New  York 

City 

Grover,  E.  O.  & 

Chutter,  F. 

E. 

Art 

literature  readers.  Primer 

.68 

From  Charles 

E.  Merrill 

Co., 

410 

Fourth  Ave.,  N 

ew  York  City 

Blake,  K.  D.  & Alexander,  Georgia  Comps. 
Garden  poetry  2 v.  at  .52 


From  Thomas  Nelson  & Sons.  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Aesop  Fables  .75 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  rhymes  il.  Jack 
Orr  1.00 

From  Newson  & Co.,  73  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City 

Haaren,  J.  H.  Songs  and  stories ; 2nd 
reader  .44 


From  Oxford  University  Press,  35  W. 
32  St.,  New  York  City 
Byron,  May  Little  talks  about  birds  and 
beasts  .35 

Cooke,  A.  O.  Story  of  Napoleon  .35 
Lane,  M.  S.  Betty’s  friend  .35 
Spence,  Lewis  Story  of  Robert  the  Bruce 
.35 

Strang,  Herbert  Little  Norman  maid 
.35 

Strang,  Mrs.  Herbert  Neddy,  the  story 
of  a donkey  .35 

\ng,  Mrs.  Herbert  Rough,  the  story 

of  a dog  .35 

From  Rand  McNally  & Co.,  270  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City 
Grover,  E.  O.  Outdoor  primer  .50 
Grover,  E.  O.  Overall  boys  .75 
Grover,  E.  O.  Sunbonnet  babies  primer 
.70 

From  Reilly  & Lee  Co.,  536  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago 
Rhodes,  B.  M.  Flag  to  the  front  .60 
Rhodes,  B.  M.  Just  Tom  .60 
Rhodes,  B.  M.  Signals  .60 

From  Row,  Peterson  & Co.,  140  W.  22 
St.,  New  York  City 
Treadwell,  H.  T.  & Free,  Margaret  Read- 
ing Literature ; primer  .48 

From  Scott,  Foresman  & Co.,  3 W.  10 
St.,  New  York  City 

Elson,  W.  IL  & Runkel,  L.  E.  Elson 
readers,  primer  .60 

From  Silver,  Burdett  & Co.,  221  Col- 
umbus Ave.,  Boston 

Baum,  Millicent  Little  helper,  bk.  1 
.72 

Brown,  E.  C.  Green  gate  to  the  sea,  .76 
Burchill,  Georgine  & others  eds.  Pro- 
gressive road  to  reading ; story  steps 
.60 

Coleman,  B.  B.  & others  Pathway  to 
reading ; primer  .68 
Faris,  J.  T.  Where  our  history  was 
made,  bk.  1 .96 

Ilorsford,  I.  M.  Stories  of  our  holidays 
72 

Price,  L.  L.  Lads  and  lassies  of  other 
days  .80 

Proctor,  Mary  Stories  of  starland  .80 
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Seri,  Emma  Everyday  doings  at  home 

.68 

Wells,  M.  E.  & Cushman,  H.  M.  In 
storyland  2 v.  at  .80  each 

From  Albert  Whitman  & Co.,  323  W. 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Banta,  M.  M.  Brownies  in  the  Green- 
wood .75 

June,  C.  S.  Fifty  famous  sky  stories 
.60 

June,  C.  S.  Rosy-face  twins  .60 
Smith,  L.  R.  Party  twins  .60 
Smith,  L.  R.  & June,  C.  L.  Little  folks 
from  etiquette  town  1.00 
Stevenson,  R.  L.  Child's  garden  of 
verses  .60 

From  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia 

Richardson,  Frederic  il.  Gingerbread 
boy  .35 

Richardson,  Frederic  il  Golden  black- 
bird story  .75 

Richardson,  Frederic  il.  Henny  Penny 
.35 

Richardson,  Frederic  il.  Little  red 

hen  .35 


CONTINUING  ONE’S  EDUCATION 

“Education  in  all  levels  is  directed 
more  and  more  to  training  students 
throughout  their  entire  lives  to  use  the 
intellectual  tools  which  have  been  gath- 
ered for  them ; to  teaching  them  that  they 
are  not  complete  in  their  education  but 
just  beginning  ; to  teaching  the  habit  of 
reference  to  books  ; to  teaching  that  the 
library  habit  is  the  fundamental  thing.” 
President  Max  Mason  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  told  a group  of  library  trus- 
tees, university  trustees,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  library  affairs  who  attended  a 
dinner  meeting  at  the  University  Club 
of  Chicago,  November  8,  arranged  by  the 
A.  L.  A. 

President  Mason  said  further  in  his 
discussion  of  “Books  and  the  Technique 
of  living “All  the  importance  of  for- 
mal educational  institutions,  is  of  prac- 
tically infinitesimal  value  compared  with 
those  physical  facilities  by  virtue  of  which 
millions  shall  change  the  temper  of  their 


thoughts ; shall  become  more  successful 
as  participators  in  the  daily  work ; shall 
gain  culture  instead  of  empty-minded 
leisure.  Where  we  (universities)  have 
hundreds,  there  are  millions  whose  state 
in  life — beyond  that  of  toil,  and  bread  and 
butter — must,  and  always  will,  center  in 
the  storehouse  of  knowledge — in  libra- 
ries.” 

President  Mason  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Todd  of  the  sociology  depart- 
ment of  Northwestern  University  who 
spoke  on  “Library  and  Adult  Education” 
and  who  said  in  part : “The  main  fact 

in  this  problem  of  adult  education  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  run  this  governmental 
xperiment  of  ours  on  an  average  sixth 
grade  education.  We  have,  in  spite  of 
a hundred  years  of  public  schools,  half  a 

llion  illiterates.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
our  peopde  are  under  instruction.  One 
out  of  every  fifty-seven  is  in  high  school. 
One-quarter  of  all  the  children  of  the 
United  States  of  the  age  of  fifteen  are 
out  of  school  and  at  work.  Only  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  entering  the 
grammar  school  get  through  the  eighth 
grade. 

What  becomes  of  the  fifty  per  cent  of 
children  who  never  reach  the  eighth 
grade?  It  becomes  quite  evident  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  problem  is  adult 
education.  The  libraries  are  aware  of 
this — increasingly  aware — but  they  have 
been  unable  so  far  to  render  the  full 
service  because  they  haven’t  the  trained 
staff  necessary  and  they  haven’t  the  pub- 
lic support.  What  we  in  America  spend 
on  public  libraries  in  a year  is  about 
$34,000,000 — not  half  of  what  the  women 
on  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  spend  on 
furs.” 

Carl  PI.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  stressed  the  world  prestige  of  the 
libraries  of  the  United  States  and  the 
need  of  equalizing  library  opportunities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  forty-seven  million 
rural  dwellers  who  still  do  not  have  li- 
brary service. 

From  the  Bulletin  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
December,  1927. 
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THE  LIBRARY  AND  MOTION 
PICTURE  CO-OPERATION 

By  Carl  E.  Milliken 

Within  the  last  decade,  motion  pictures 
have  come  to  be  of  immense  importance 
in  the  life  of  this  country.  One  hundred 
million  people  a week  go  to  the  motion 
picture  theatres.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  library  to  exert  its  influence  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  its  community  de- 
rives the  greatest  possible  benefits  from 
its  motion  picture  going.  This  may  be 
accomplished  if  the  library  will  take  a 
definite  part  in  guiding  attendance. 

The  service  of  the  library  to  its  com- 
munity does  not  end  with  the  lending  of 
a book.  The  progressive  library  of  to- 
day has  the  distinct  problem  of  guiding 
the  community  in  as  many  of  its  cultural 
pursuits  as  is  possible. 

The  library  that  does  so  will  reap  a 
benefit  of  its  own  through  the  development 
of  reading-taste  which  is  influenced  by 
motion  pictures. 

An  outstanding  example  of  how  the 
library  may  take  a legitimate  part  in 
such  a community  enterprise  is  to  be 
found  in  the  activity  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  For  a number  of  years 
the  Cleveland  library  has  been  cooperating 
with  local  motion  picture  exhibitors  and 
with  national  producers  and  distributors 
in  preparing  and  distributing  book-marks, 
calling  attention  to  coming  motion  pic- 
tures and  naming  reading  subjects  in 
connection  with  the  photoplay.  The  list 
of  books  recommended  is  made  up  by  the 
librarian  in  charge,  and  the  book-mark 
is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
exhibitor.  In  each  book  leaving  the 
library  a book-mark  is  included.  Splendid 
results  have  been  obtained  as  a conse- 
quence, both  in  guiding  attendance  at 
pictures  and  in  encouraging  the  reading 
of  good  books  pertaining  to  the  subject. 
Bulletin  boards  in  the  libraries  are  also 
used  to  display  v'  e book-marks,  and  in 
recent  times  the  library  has  been  sup- 
plied with  still  photographs  of  scenes 
from  the  picture,  for  use  in  lobby  dis- 
plays, on  the  bulletin  boards,  and  iD 


other  places  where  they  may  be  seen  by 
the  readers. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  not  con- 
lined  to  Cleveland  though  it  has  had  the 
most  distinguished  success  in  that  city. 
In  many  other  places  now  libraries  and 
theatre  managers  are  seeing  the  benefits 
of  the  cooperation  and  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  its  possibilities. 


THE  NEW  LIBRARY  POSTAL 
RATES 

It  is  said  that  less  than  one  hundred 
libraries  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
special  library  postal  rates  which  went 
into  effect  one  year  ago.  The  Congress 
approved  and  provided  for  such  reduced 
rates  after  ten  years  of  urging  by  libra- 
rians. Congress  was  told  again  and  again 
that  reduced  rates  would  benefit  our  citi- 
.,ns  because  of  the  advantage  libraries 
ould  gain  in  the  easier  and  cheaper 
delivery  of  books  to  patrons,  that  patron- 
age would  undoubtedly  increase  and  the 
postal  service  would  secure  a larger  in- 
come from  a greater  number  of  packages 
uidled.  Libraries  surely  ought  to  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  of  cheaper  service 
to  out-of-town  patrons  made  possible  by 
lower  rates,  especially  county  libraries 
and  any  libraries  with  rural  patrons, 
city  libraries  for  interlibrary  loans  and 
vacationing  borrowers,  and  even  large 
libraries  for  a portion  of  their  loans. 
Every  library  should  be  interested  for 
every  saving  is  a gain  in  resources. 

The  new  rate  is  three  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  one  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional pound  when  addressed  for  local 
delivery,  for  delivery  in  the  first,  second 
or  third  zone,  or  within  the  state  in 
which  mailed.  Comparison  with  the  regu- 
lar third  class  rate  which  is  one  cent  for 
each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  up 
to  and  including  eight  ounces  in  weight 
and  comparison  with  the  fourth  class  or 
parcel  post  rate,  which  ranges  from  seven 
and  eight  cents  for  the  first  pound  in 
e first  three  zones  with  one  and  two 
cents  for  additional  pounds,  shows  a de- 
cided saving  in  using  the  special  library 
rate. 
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The  act  provides  that  libraries  before 
being  entitled  to  the  special  rates  shall 
furnish  to  the  Postmaster  General  evi- 
dence that  the  income  of  the  library  does 
not  benefit  any  private  stockholder  or 
individual.  This  may  be  done  on  appli- 
cation to  the  local  postmaster  who  will 
receive  the  declaration  of  the  librarian 
to  that  effect.  If  postmasters  do  not 
understand  the  matter  they  should  be 
referred  to  section  444%  of  the  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations.  Any  difficulty  in 
securing  registration  may  be  reported  di- 
rect to  the  Postmaster  General,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Packages  when  mailed  should  carry 
the  line,  “Contents  : Books.  Mailed  under 
Section  444y2  P.  L.  & R.” 

It  would  be  a sad  commentary  on  li- 
brary management  if  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  withdraw  the  special  rates 
to  libraries  because  library  officials  do 
not  show  enough  interest  to  use  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  year  will  show 
a largely  increased  registration  of  li- 
braries. 


INSTITUTIONAL  LIBRARIES 
Laurelton 

The  Laurelton  State  Village  has  a li- 
brary containing  947  works  of  fiction 
which  are  catalogued  alphabetically. 
Both  attendants  and  girls  have  access 
to  the  library  once  a week.  As  there  is 
no  space  large  enough  to  house  all  the 
nks,  they  are  divided  among  the  three 
groups  and  assigned  to  a class-room  where 
the  books  are  issued.  In  order  that  the 
girls  may  have  a variety  in  their  read- 
ing, they  are  sent  to  another  class-room 
at  the  end  of  four  months.  This  rota- 
tion continues  until  the  inmates  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  withdraw  books  from 
the  various  small  libraries.  The  circu- 
lation from  June  1,  1928  to  May  31,  1929 
was  13,893,  an  increase  of  8,151  over 
1927-28. 

Ever  since  we  started  having  a library 
• — our  first  one  only  had  17  books — we 
have  done  everything  to  encourage  habits 
of  reading  things  outside  of  library  days. 

Any  girl  who  damages  a book  forfeits 


her  right  to  take  out  a book  for  two 
weeks.  In  addition,  we  also  use  the  li- 
brary privileges  both  as  a reward  and  a 
disciplinary  measure.  We  have  had  an 
attendance  of  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  with  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  seventy. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing friends  who  are  interested,  in  giving 
us  books  to  have  our  library  grow.  Every 
book  is  censored  before  it  goes  into  the 
library.  For  the  lower  grade  girls,  we 
have  Fairy  Tales,  books  of  travel  told 
in  entertaining  forms,  books  of  one  syl- 
lable and  even  A.  B.  C.  books. 

(Note  the  amount  of  reading  done. 
The  book  turnover  is  almost  15  per 
book  and  the  circulation  is  27.8  per 
person,  there  being  a family  of  500 
all  told.  Ed.) 

Research 

The  Institutional  Libraries  Committee 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  has  secured  from  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  the  sum  of  $3,000  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  for  research 
work  on  prison  libraries. 

Miss  E.  Kathleen  Jones  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  Public  Libraries 
staff  is  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
will  direct  the  work.  Myron  W.  Fuller 
of  the  Haverhill  Public  Library  will  spend 
some  time  in  each  Massachusetts  cor- 
• ectional  institution  to  study  book  needs 
and  library  methods. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 
COUNTY  LIBRARY,  MONTROSE 

The  Susquehanna  County  Historical 
Society  was  organized  at  Montrose,  in 
1890,  by  a number  of  people  interested 
in  historical  research  and  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  county.  A charter  was  soon 
after  obtained  from  court  and  new  names 
were  added  to  the  membership  at  each 
annual  meeting.  The  society  continued 
to  develop  in  a small  way  until  1901, 
when  by  the  will  of  the  late  F.  G.  Boyd, 
it  came  into  possession  of  a fund  of 
$825.  This  bequest  gave  the  society  new 
life,  a movement  was  at  once  organized 
to  secure  funds  for  the  erection  of  a suit- 
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able  building  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  the  High  School  in  1002,  Prof.  James 
and  Mr.  R.  S.  Soarle  suggested  that  the 
free  library  feature  be  added.  This  idea 
once  met  with  favor  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Susquehanna  County 
Historical  Society  and  Free  Library  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Searle  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  and 
very  largely  through  his  efforts,  Col.  E. 
R.  Warner  became  interested  in  the  so- 
ciety and  gave  $4,000  for  a building. 
Soon  after  the  contract  had  been  let 
for  the  erection  of  this  building,  Mr. 
Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr.,  representing  the 
executors  of  Clementine  Cope,  deceased, 
came  forward  with  a proposition  to  erect 
a building  in  memory  of  the  late  Miss 
Clementine  Cope,  who,  for  years,  had 
been  distributing  reading  matter  through- 
out the  country-side,  and  so  had  been  a 
pioneer  in  what  is  now  county  library 
work. 

This  proposition  was  accepted  and  the 
town  people  having  generously  contrib- 
uted to  the  purchase  of  a site,  the  con- 
tract was  let  for  the  erection  of  a build- 
ing, which  was  dedicated  November  8, 
11107,  and  the  library  opened  for  the  cir- 
culation of  books  February  10,  1908. 

When  it  became  certain  that  the  li- 
brary building  was  assured,  the  Woman’s 
Library  Club  of  Montrose  turned  over 
their  books  and  property  to  the  new  as- 
sociation. This  subscription  library  was 
organized  in  1886,  as  the  outgrowth  of  a 
Chautauqua  Reading  Circle.  Among  its 
supporters  were  Mrs.  D.  W.  Searle,  Miss 
Fannie  Read,  Miss  Eliza  J.  Brewster 
and  many  other  ladies  of  the  town.  The 
support  was  entirely  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution and  yearly  dues,  the  several 
members  of  the  association  serving  in  turn 
as  librarian.  After  twenty-two  years  of 
labor,  these  self-sacrificing  women  were 
able  to  turn  over  to  the  present  society 

irly  2,000  volumes  in  good  condition 
as  well  as  an  $800  legacy  received  from 
!:e  late  F.  G.  Boyd. 

The  library  is  supported  entirely  by  an 
endowment  fund  given  by  the  Cope  family, 


with  the  exception  of  the  purchase  of 
new  books. 

Tn  addition  to  the  local  circulation  of 
books,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  manage- 
ment  to  send  circulating  libraries  through- 
out Susquehanna  County  for  the  benefit 
of  all  its  people.  The  library  has  about 
1 .000  volumes  on  its  shelves  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  (From  a Report  prepared 
about  1909.) 

With  a beautiful  building  and  an 
original  endowment  of  $34,000  from  the 
<’ope  family  for  its  upkeep,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic Montrose  to  raise  nearly  a 
dollar  per  capita  per  year  for  books,  this 
pioneer  County  Library  in  Pennsylvania 
has  carried  on  for  more  than  twenty-one 
years. 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  richer 
in  books  than  most  communities  of  that 
size,  and,  consequently,  had  a large  per 
capita  circulation — and  year  by  year,  and 
step  by  step,  the  library  has  grown  in 
its  service  to  Montrose. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  county 
side  of  its  development. 

The  first  year,  1908,  eight  traveling 
libraries  were  sent  out.  In  1911  the 
Dimock  Library  affiliated  with  the  county 
library ; 31  traveling  libraries  were  sent 
out,  and  all  six  State  Library  traveling 
library  centers  were  turned  over  with 
books  for  carrying  on  these  stations. 
Also,  year  by  year,  the  reports  show  an 
increased  use  by  the  county  patrons. 
With  this  use  came  the  task  of  raising 
money  throughout  the  county  for  county 
books,  as  Montrose  raised  money  for  the 
town  circulation.  As  it  was  a matter  of 
education,  by  1924,  there  was  a way 
found  to  purchase  a book  car,  and  a 
county  librarian  was  added  to  the  staff 
i i Miss  Beulah  K.  Eyerly. 

The  county  circulation  increased  so  in 
quantity  and  quality  the  first  year  after 
the  book  car  came  into  service  as  to  have 
caused  “a  new  epoch.'  The  gain  in 
traveling  libraries  was  80%,  the  book  cir- 
culation increased  100%.  The  problem 
changed  from  “how  to  get  people  to 
read”  to  “how  to  get  books,  how  to  fur- 
nish workers” — a change  due  to  the 
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county  librarian  having  an  opportunity 
to  go  in  person  with  her  wares. 

In  1927  the  County  Commissioners  be- 
gan making  an  appropriation  which  they 
have  continued.  And  Mrs.  Anna  L. 
Smith  became  county  librarian  when  Miss 
Eyerly  resigned.  A new  book  ear  chassis 
was  purchased  in  1928.  The  county  work 
continues  to  grow  just  as  rapidly  as 
funds  for  books  and  their  distribution 
permits. 

Librarians 

Amelia  T.  Pickett,  1908-1914 

Jessie  Wilson,  1914-1915 

Mildred  Bray,  1915-1918 

Fannie  Bunnell,  1918- 


BOOKS  THAT  TRAVEL 

(Written  by  Dorothy  Rowden,  in  the 
Survey,  April  15,  1929) 

Noon  in  the  factory  towns  surrounding 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  is  to  the 
casual  observer  exactly  like  noon  in  other 
factory  towns.  The  same  blowing  of 
whistles,  the  same  hum  of  many  voices 
mark  the  hour.  Outside  the  mill  gate 
the  usual  small  crowd  gathers,  but — and 
herein  lies  the  difference  between  Green- 
ville factory  towns  and  a thousand  others 
— the  center  of  attention  is  neither  a fist 
fight  nor  a hurdy-gurdy.  The  crowd  is 
gathered  about  a book  truck,  a travel- 
ing library,  driven  by  a librarian  from 
the  Greenville  Public  Library. 

Men  in  overalls  and  grimy  clothes,  too 
shy  to  go  into  a library  building,  saunter 
up  to  the  truck  to  exchange  and  borrow 
books — sometimes  fiction,  sometimes  biog- 
raphy, history  or  travel.  The  librarian 
knows  not  only  what  they  read,  but 
through  her  regular  visits,  she  has  come 
to  know  them  personally,  and  their  wives, 
who  borrow  books  when  the  truck  is 
parked  on  a convenient  street  corner — 
and  their  children  who  look  forward  to 
her  visits  to  their  schools.  So  there  is 
that  very  friendly  and  informal  atmos- 
phere, which  is  conducive  to  increasing 
the  library’s  circulation. 

This  truck  is  a part  of  one  of  the  most 
progressive  library  systems  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  less  than  eight  years  ago 


that  Thomas  F.  Parker,  a citizen  of 
Greenville,  a mill  owner  who  had  retired 
from  active  business,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a library  which  would  give  adequate 
service  to  all  of  Greenville’s  population. 
To  convince  the  community  that  it  should 
support  such  a library,  Mr.  Parker  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  its  value.  He  em- 
ployed a trained  librarian,  who  agreed 
with  him  that  accessibility,  publicity,  and 
a high  grade  of  service  were  more  im- 
portant than  physical  equipment.  To- 
gether they  prepared  a budget,  rented  a 
small  store  building  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  ordered  pine  furniture  to  be  built 
by  a local  carpenter.  A skillfully  selected 
collection  of  books  was  installed  and  the 
library  opened.  Success  was  immediate. 
The  book  collection  grew,  another  store 
was  rented  and  more  assistants  were  em- 
ployed. During  the  second  year  of  the 
demonstration  the  city  voted  a library 
tax  without  opposition. 

No  library  service  that  neglected  the 
needs  of  the  mill  towns  which  almost  en- 
circle Greenville  would  be  satisfactory. 
Small  libraries  in  each  mill  neighborhood, 
with  their  attendant  small  collections  and 
necessary  low-salaried  librarians,  were 
obviously  an  economic  waste.  A book 
truck  seemed  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  efficient  way  of  placing  the  services 
of  a trained  librarian  and  the  resources 
of  a well-selected  collection  of  books  at 
the  disposal  of  the  mill  suburbs.  Through 
funds  provided  by  Mr.  Parker  and  friends 
of  the  library,  a truck  was  purchased  and 
a book  collection  assembled.  So  great 
was  the  success  of  the  truck  service  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  public, 
with  the  strong  approbation  of  the  mills, 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  library's 
support. 

By  this  time  the  idea  of  providing 
books  for  all  of  Greenville  County  was 
the  ambition  of  those  who  had  watched 
the  growth  of  the  library  service.  A 
new  slogan  “Adequate  book  service  for 
all  of  Greenville  County”  was  adopted. 
A second  book  truck  was  purchased  with 
funds  provided  by  Mr.  Parker  and  others 
and,  in  charge  of  an  assistant  from  the 
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library,  it  visited  rural  districts.  The 
final  step  in  providing  library  service  to 
the  entire  population  was  taken  when  a 
branch  library  for  negroes,  in  charge  of 
a trained  colored  assistant,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  negro  community  center. 

The  demonstration  period  was  over. 
At  an  election  held  in  September,  1927, 
the  voters  were  asked  to  support  the 
county  library  system.  A tax  of  twenty- 
six  cents  per  capita  was  voted  by  the 
rural  section  of  the  county.  As  this 
amount  is  added  to  a city  tax  levy  aver- 
aging one  dollar  per  person,  the  standard 
set  by  the  American  Library  Association 
for  adequate  library  service,  the  citizens 
of  Greenville  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  record.  In  1921,  the  first  year  of 
the  library  demonstration,  less  than 
22,000  books  were  lent.  In  1927  after 
seven  years  of  library  service,  280,000 
were  lent ; 89,000  to  persons  within  the 
city  limits  and  192,000  to  the  remainder 
of  the  county.  And  those  in  Greenville 
who  know  say  that  this  is  but  a begin- 
ning. 


COUNTY  AND  LIBRARY 
EXTENSION  WORK 

Report  on  Extension  Work  Being 
Done 

The  question  of  just  how  much  exten- 
sion work  our  libraries  are  actually  do- 
ing now  comes  up  quite  often.  And, 
usually,  a doubt  is  expressed  as  to 
whether  most  people  want  to  read,  any- 
way, “everyone  is  so  busy  these  days,” 
or  a query  as  to  how  easily  a library 
can  handle  out-of-town  work. 

The  best  way  to  answer  seemed  to  be 
to  get  reports  on  all  extension  work  done, 
if  possible.  The  following  reports  are 
given  as  a start.  We  would  like  to  have 
a complete  list  of  such  work  if  possible. 
So  will  all  other  libraries,  or  agencies, 
not  included  please  notify  the  Notes  of 
what  they  are  doing  and  give  the  usual 
facts? 

A number  of  libraries  are  free  to  their 
communities  outside  of  borough  limits — 
as  Coudersport,  Wilkes-Barre,  Williams- 
port. And  there  are  clubs  carrying  on 


some  form  of  circulating  libraries  as  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  St.  Marys  and  the  New 
Century  and  Philomusian  Clubs  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

All  of  this  work,  proves  the  need.  We 
know  people,  somehow,  find  time  to  read ; 
that  books  are  the  life  of  the  schools  when 
there  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher  to  back 
them ; that  librarians  find  their  county 
work  very  soul-satisfying. 

We  do  not  yet  have  a full,  all-rounded 
county  library  system,  but  we  are  push- 
ing for  it  very  strenuously,  and  so  far 
as  we  have  gone  it  is  all  to  the  good. 
Here’s  hoping ! 

Aids 

Libraries  may  help  the  county  library 
progress  materially,  if  they  will  be  sure 
to  have  at  least  one  copy  of  Long,  Har- 
riett C. — County  Library  Service,  A.  L. 
A.  $1.90.  And  keep  ready  for  use  any 
other  material  on  this  subject. 

Blairs  ville 

The  Public  Library  receives  some  aid 
from  the  County  Commissioners  for  work 
with  those  living  outside  of  the  town. 
The  librarian  reports  no  separate  statis- 
tics are  kept,  so  no  special  report  may 
be  given  of  the  work  done  for  non-resi- 
dents. 

The  library  is  free  to  any  one  outside 
borough  limits  and  a great  many  stud- 
ents and  teachers  from  the  surrounding 
townships  use  the  library  as  well  as  draw 
out  books. 

Bradford 

During  the  school  year  just  closing ; 
working  through  the  supervising  prin- 
cipals, 3,000  books  were  sent  to  23 

'mols.  The  total  circulation  was  13,097. 
Fallsington 

The  Library  sends  collections  of  thirty 
volumes  to  two  schools,  once  a year. 
\nd  the  Woodside  Library  has  become 
affiliated  with  the  Fallsington  Library, 
drawing  collections  of  fifty  volumes  twice 
a year. 

Harrisburg 

The  Dauphin  County  Library,  from 
October,  192S  to  May,  1929,  circulated 

0.745  books  to  119  schools  (4  less  than 
last  year  due  to  consolidation)  in  twenty- 
tne  townships. 
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This  circulation  was  achieved  with  an 
approximate  book  collection  of  4500.  A 
definite  report  on  the  full  number  of 
books  used  cannot  be  given ; however, 
the  highest  percentage  of  circulation  in 
a school  was  eighteen. 

A subscription  to  St.  Nicholas  was 
given  to  the  school  with  the  highest  aver- 
age— the  primary  room  in  a three-room 
school  at  Pillow  was  the  winner. 

The  truck  chassis  gave  out.  The  old 
body  (with  improvements)  was  fitted 
with  a new  Chevrolet  chassis. 

(This  report  covers  only  the  school 
work  during  the  year.  The  full  report 
comes  in  December.- — Ed.) 

Hazleton. 

Almost  from  the  founding  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  in  1907,  the  Hazle  Township 
School  District  has  appropriated  $1,000 
annually  to  the  support  of  the  library, 
and  in  return  the  library  is  free  to  any 
resident  of  the  township.  Also,  collec- 
tions of  from  thirty  to  sixty  volumes  are 
sent  to  the  twenty-one  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  teachers  take  charge  of  the  books. 
Eight  hundred  volumes  were  sent  out. 
The  circulation  was  27,386. 

Lancaster 

The  county  library  works  with  three 
branches  and  twenty-seven  other  agencies, 
which  include  high  schools,  graded 
schools,  convent  schools,  drug  store,  day 
nursery,  country  churches,  parochial 
school,  a Grange  Hall,  a Farm  Women’s 
Society,  a T.  W.  C.  A.  Camp.  The  total 
circulation  reported  at  the  time  the  re- 
port was  made  was  30,985.  This  does 
not  include  the  use  made  of  the  library 
by  out-of-town  borrowers. 

Lock  Haven 

The  Clinton  County  library  reached 
twenty-seven  different  schools  and  rooms 
in  large  schools — with  5,362  circulations. 

Readers  from  thirty-six  towns  are 
registered  at  the  Ross  Library  in  Lock 
Haven  and  the  circulation  of  these  out- 
of-town  borrowers  was  from  seven  hun- 
dred to  nine  hundred  per  month. 

The  interest  in  the  extension  work  is 
growing. 


Milford 

The  idea  of  extension  work  is  new 
to  this  library,  and  results  must  come 
slowly  as  funds  and  equipment  do  not 
warrant  active  advertising.  However, 
one  traveling  library  station,  one  school 
and  one  boys’  camp  were  all  served  last 
year,  besides  the  out-of-town  readers 
who  draw  books  directly  from  the  library. 
Montrose 

The  Susquehanna  County  library  now 
has  10,121  books  in  the  county  division. 
The  book  truck  traveled  4,200  miles  and 
9,000  volumes  were  circulated  directly 
from  it,  80  schools  were  served.  The 
total  county  circulation  was  estimated  to 
be  about  13,000.  (It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  get  the  stations  to  keep  the  actual 
circulation.) 

N orthumberland 

The  Priestly-Forsythe  Library  is  this 
summer  trying  out  some  extension  work. 
Miss  Wilson  has  had  her  “Playmate” 
fitted  out  with  a book  rack  and  she  is 
going  out  through  the  adjoining  town- 
ship loaning  books  to  the  isolated  homes. 
Point  Marion 

The  Point  Marion  Library,  working 
with  the  Springhill  Township  School  au- 
thorities, sent  out  533  books  to  twenty- 
four  schools ; the  circulation  was  27,280. 

The  results  have  been  so  encouraging, 
100  volumes  are  to  be  added  to  the  col- 
lection during  the  summer. 

Saltsburg 

The  Public  Library  receives  some  help 
from  the  County  Commissioners  in  re- 
turn for  the  work  done  outside  of  the 
borough.  This  intrepid  little  library 
sends  books  to  six  nearby  country  schools, 
gave  reference  help  892  times,  circulated 
3,211  books. 

Sheffield 

The  Sheffield  Township  Library  is  a 
full-fledged  one,  supported  by  the  Town- 

hip  Supervisors.  The  library  is  in  Shef- 
field with  a branch  at  Barnes,  the  only 
other  town  in  the  township. 

As  the  township  is  not  large,  almost 
everyone  prefers  to  go  to  the  library 
when  they  are  in  Sheffield.  So  the  cre- 
ation of  library  centers  has  been  cur- 
tailed rather  than  increased  as  the 
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schools  have  shown  a tendency  to  bring 
the  children  in  to  the  Sheffield  School. 
One  school  has  closed  and  the  children 
are  transported. 

The  Austin  Hill  school  has  ten  pupils 
and  the  teacher  keeps  twenty  books  at 
the  building,  exchanging  them  each  week. 

The  same  thing  is  done  at  the  Henry’s 
Mills  school,  which  has  eleven  pupils. 

The  branch  at  Barnes  contains  two 
hundred  books,  which  are  changed,  twen- 
ty or  thirty  at  a time,  every  six  or  eight 
weeks.  There  are  12.3  borrowers ; the 

i illation  was  970  in  1928. 
Waynesboro 

The  Public  Library  is  free  to  Quincy 
and  Washington  Townships.  Besides  the 
use  made  of  the  library,  sets  of  ten  books 
were  loaned  to  twenty-six  teachers  in 
fifteen  schools.  In  all,  1,045  books  were 
loaned  in  this  way,  which  had  reported 
a circulation  of  4,720,  with  one  school 
not  yet  reported.  The  township  circula- 
tion from  the  library  is  not  kept  as  a 
separate  item. 

York 

The  Lion’s  Club  circulate  about  fifty- 
five  library  boxes  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  school  year  to  un- 
graded rural  schools.  Each  box  con- 
tains twenty-five  books  graded  from  the 
third  to  the  eighth  grades  inclusive.  A 
total  of  1,375  books  supplies  the  fifty- 
five  schools. 

Routes  are  planned  and  a schedule 
made  out.  Each  box  remains  in  a school 
about  one  month,  and  then  is  moved  on 
to  the  next  school  by  a Transportation 
Committee  of  the  Club.  The  Club  also 
defrays  all  expenses  and  appropriates  a 
sum  for  books. 

The  circulation  for  the  past  school 
year  was  approximately  45,000. 

COUNTY  LIBRARY  NEWS 
Bradford  County 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bradford  County 
Civic  League  in  June,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  take  up  the  problem  of  a 
county  library.  Mrs.  T.  H.  Beam,  Can- 
ton, is  chairman  and  Miss  Lillian  Storrs, 
Standing  Stone,  is  secretary. 


Bucks  County 

Benjamin  Zeitlin,  Ottsville,  a member 
of  the  Ridge  Valley  P-T.  A.,  was  ap- 
pointed on  a committee  to  work  with  the 
Orange,  Woman’s  Clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations for  a county  library. 
Chester  County 

The  bookmobile  spent  a week  in 
Chester  County  recently,  visiting  some 
of  the  library  stations  opened  by  the 
Chester  County  Library  Committee  and 
showing  the  value  of  the  books  being 
brought  near  the  people  they  are  co  serve. 

Chester  County,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chester  County  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  has  appointed  a committee  on 
County  Library  Service  of  which  Mrs. 
John  Mellor  is  chairman. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  public  li- 
braries and  the  State  Library  Extension 
Division,  a number  of  library  stations 
have  been  opened  in  different  parts  of 
the  county  and  are  being  supplied  with 
circulating  collections  of  books.  Already 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  stations  are  in 
operation  and  more  are  in  process  of  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  an  interesting  demonstration  of 
county  library  service,  and  if  the  inter- 
est in  books  and  reading  is  keen  enough, 
will  lead  to  the  establishing  of  a real 
county  library. 

Greene  County 

After  a meeting  of  the  County  Federa- 
tion of  Woman's  Clubs,  a County  Li- 
brary Committee  was  formed  to  investi- 
gate the  plan.  Mrs.  Mary  Ilanmer  is 
president  of  the  County  Federation. 
Jefferson  County 

’Plie  bookmobile  is  to  be  at  the  Jefferson 
County  Fair  in  September,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a county  library. 

Somerset  County 

The  Pomona  Grange  has  named  the 
following  committee  to  look  into  the 
county  library  plan— Ira  Friedline,  chair- 
man, Jennerstown  ; P.  A.  Kreger,  Markle- 
ton  ; W.  II.  Habel,  Meyersdale. 

Tioga  County 

The  Pomona  Grange  County  Library 
Committee  is  hard  at  work.  Mrs.  Edson 
B.  Gaige,  Millerton,  is  chairman ; Mrs. 
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O.  L.  Fuller,  Wellsboro,  R.  D.  8;  Mrs. 
Walter  Shaw,  Mansfield ; Mrs.  A.  M. 
Newlin,  Knoxville,  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Com- 
stock, Morris,  make  the  committee.  All 
organizations  in  the  county  have  been 
asked  to  send  representatives  to  a meet- 
ing in  Tioga  on  September  7,  to  form  a 
county-wide  committee  to  take  up  the 
project. 

Venango  County 

The  Home  Economics  Committee  of 
the  Pomona  Grange  has  taken  the  county 
library  as  one  of  their  objectives.  Mrs. 
John  C.  Kean,  Franklin,  R.  D.  2,  is 
'•hairman. 

Washington  County 

The  Pomona  Grange  has  named  the  fol- 
lowing committee  to  work  with  the 
County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
and  other  organizations,  for  a county 
library — Mrs.  John  Pedicord,  Washing- 
ton, R.  D.  8;  Mrs.  John  Post,  Taylors- 
town,  R.  D.  1 ; Mrs.  J.  Calvin  French, 
Prosperity ; Mrs.  W.  D.  Phillips,  Wash- 
ington, R.  D.  2. 

A.  A.  M. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 
Allentown 

Miss  Mildred  Emerich  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Allentown  library. 

Among  the  books  presented  to  this 
library  in  the  past  year,  is  a number  given 
by  the  Ministerial  League  of  Allentown, 
to  be  a nucleus  for  a special  religious  li- 
brary. 

Bethlehem 

In  February  Lehigh  University  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  a $500,000  library  build- 
ing which  will  be  a very  valuable  and 
beautiful  addition  to  the  college. 

Dimoek 

The  Dimock  Free  Library  reports  a 
new  library  building  purchased  and  a 
new  association  formed.  The  library  now 
is  called  the  Isa  Mills  Memorial  Library. 
A complete  reorganization  was  necessary 
on  removal  to  the  new  building. 

Ford  City 

Mrs.  Olive  Hammond  is  chairman  of  a 
group  of  citizens  in  Ford  City,  who  are 
organizing  a public  library  for  the  town. 


Already  a sum  of  money  has  been  donated 
and  the  Council  has  promised  its  sup- 
port of  the  project. 

Glenside 

Glenside  celebrated  its  first  birthday 
by  the  announcement  of  the  circulation 
of  19,350  volumes  and  a record  of  1,200 
registered  borrowers. 

The  shelves  are  crowded  with  books, 
with  no  more  room  to  grow  in  the  pres- 
ent quarters. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  use  the 
people  are  making  of  the  library. 

Great  Bead 

A town  and  school  library  is  being  or- 
ganized in  Great  Bend  which  will  be 
housed  in  the  school  building.  The  Civic 
Club  is  joining  with  the  school  faculty 
and  directors  in  promoting  this  project. 
Lansdowne 

Lansdowne  now  has  an  income  of  J 
of  a mill  from  Council  for  library  support. 
This  removes  the  library  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  School  Board  from  which 
it  formerly  drew  its  support.  The  same 
board  of  directors  was  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  direct  the  management  of  the 
library. 

Hansford 

The  good  news  comes  in  that  the 
School  Board  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Public  Library  with  an  appropriation  of 
$4,500.  So  the  work  of  that  vigorous 
library  is  to  go  on. 

Media 

The  Media  library  reports  a tremen- 
dous increase  in  circulation  during  the 
past  year  and  a substantial  increase  in 
its  income. 

The  people  of  Media  recognize  the  value 
of  the  library  and  are  giving  it  their 
hearty  support. 

Pittsburgh 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  recently 
printed  a graph  which  showed  the  Grant 
building  which  is  478  feet  tall.  Beside 
the  building  was  a pile  of  Books  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  a second  pile 
which  reached  to  the  twenty-third  floor 
of  the  building.  These  books  represent 
the  daily  circulation  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary and  the  picture  shows  plainer  than 
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words  can  tell  the  amount  of  work  the 
library  accomplishes.  Yet  this  is  only 
one  part  of  the  service  rendered.  It 
is  harder  to  visualize  the  reference  work 
of  a library,  yet  this  is  a most  valuable 
part  of  library  service. 

Port  Allegany 

The  Smith  Memorial  Library  is  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy.  Port 
Allegany  is  to  he  congratulated.  There 
are  few  towns  of  its  size  which  can  boast 
such  an  attractive  public  library.  The 
town  in  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
the  gift  has  appropriated  a sum  of  money 
amounting  to  a one-mill  tax  for  its  yearly 
support. 

Punxsutawney 

Over  a hundred  books  have  been  do- 
nated to  the  library  recently  by  local 
residents. 

Quakertown 

The  Richland  Library  received  a gift 
of  $9,000  from  the  late  Susan  J.  Foulke. 

The  library  held  its  134th  annual  meet- 
ing recently. 

Rochester 

The  American  Legion  Home  owned  by 
Walter  S.  Roth,  Post  No.  49S,  was  badly 
burned  in  March.  The  Rochester  Public 
Library  has  rooms  in  the  building  and 
lost  some  books,  but  most  of  the  loss 
came  from  damage  to  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  the  rooms. 

Scranton 

On  May  22,  1929,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Carr’s 
long  period  of  suffering  ceased  and  he 
passed  on.  He  had  been  librarian  of 
the  Albright  Library  from  its  foundation 
in  1891,  had  taken  a prominent  part  in 
advancing  the  library  interests  of  the 
state,  was  always  interested  in  and  ready 
to  help  on  any  new  library,  or  to  advise 
and  aid  a neighbor  librarian.  We  shall 
miss  him  though  for  the  last  few  years 
we  had  not  often  seen  him  at  the  various 
meetings. 

Somerset 

The  library  has  been  moved  into  the 
First  National  Bank  Building  where  it 
occupies  five  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 
The  bank  has  given  free  use  of  these 
rooms  for  five  years. 


The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Ogle  Scull  have  furnished 
one  room  as  a rord'ng  room  in  memory 
their  brother.  Mrs.  Scull  has  also 
-'resented  the  library  with  1,200  volumes 
from  Mr.  Scull’s  collection  of  books. 

Miss  Marie  D.  Thompson  has  been 
appointed  librarian  to  succeed  Miss 
Martha  Irwin,  who  recently  resigned. 
Miss  Thompson  will  assume  her  duties 
July  1. 

Swift  water 

The  library  reports  a gift  of  $43  from 
the  girl  scouts  who  have  disbanded  their 
troop  and  given  their  treasury  to  the 
Swiftwater  library. 

Tunkhannock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Osterhout  of 
',’indsor,  Colorado,  have  presented  the 
Tunkhannock  library  with  a gift  of  money 
to  buy  new  books. 

Wya  1 usir  g 

Renewed  interest  in  the  library  has 
been  created  by  the  community  drive. 
Many  new  books  have  been  added  as 
well  as  other  gifts  including  book  rack 
and  case,  magazine  rack,  pictures  and 
electric  light  fixtures. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments is  the  recataloging  of  the  library 
which  has  been  done  by  Miss  Chamber- 
lain,  assisted  by  Miss  Marion  Taylor. 
An  author  and  title  catalog  and  shelf 
list  is  now  complete  and  will  make  the 
library  of  much  more  use. 

E.  L.  M. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Library  Law 

The  last  legislature  passed  a law  which 
lias  the  Governor's  signature  whereby 
second-class  school  districts  may  levy  a 
tax  not  to  exceed  one  mill  to  support  a 
free  public  library.  This  clears  up  a 
situation  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
debate  for  some  time  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  School  Boards’  support  of  free 
public  libraries. 

School  Life  for  December,  1928,  has 
an  article  by  May  Dexter  Henshall, 
County  Library  Organizer,  California 
State  Library,  entitled  “The  rural  school 
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with  and  without  county  library  service.” 
It  is  based  upon  a survey  made  of  school 
libraries  in  two  counties,  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible,  after  a period  of  ten  years ; 
one  county  had  separate  school  libraries 
and  the  other  county  worked  through  the 
County  Library. 

The  May,  1929  number  has  an  article 
by  Edith  A.  Lathrop,  Assistant  Specialist 
in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, entitled  “Library  service  to  schools 
in  five  Pennsylvania  counties.”  This 
article  contains  illustrations  of  the 
Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  County  book- 
mobiles. 


School  Life  is  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  5 
cents  each. 


NOTICE 

A new  policy  has  been  adopted  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Notes.  The  Notes  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  libraries  in  the  state  and 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Public  Library 
Boards  of  Trustees,  or  what  takes  the 
place  of  such  boards.  Also,  it  will  be 
sent  to  any  trustee  who  requests  it. 


. 


